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fiEittrrrt  at  Stationer’s  $?aU, 


Messrs.  Bradbury,  Birbeck,  Hulme,  Brown,  <fcc.  being 
men  of  real  and  extensive  knowledge  : philosophical  politicians  and  ge- 
nuine philanthropists  ; and  having  moreover  one  or  other  of  them  been 
traversing  the  vast  regions  of  the  United  States  of  America,  ever  since 
the  year  1809,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  its  natural  and  political  advantages  ; their  accounts  may  therefore 
justly  be  deemed  of  the  utmost  validity  and  importance:  and  each  of 
them  having  finally  retired  to  those  States  for  the  purpose  of  spending 
the  remainder  of  their  days  therein,  is  the  best  possible  proof  of  their 
approval  thereof, — but  as  their  accounts  are  not  solely  confined  to  those 
particulars,  which  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  and  advantageous  the  emi- 
grant should  know ; and  as,  perhaps,  no  one  of  them  contains  every 
thing,  which  it  is  desirable  he  should  be  informed  of ; and  as  the  price 
of  their  works  prevents  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  common- 
alty, I thought  I could  not  render  a greater  service  to  my  fellow  crea- 
tures, than  by  selecting  such  parts  of  each  as  would  be  peculiarly  useful 
to  those  who  are  contemplating  to  emigrate  to  that  Land  of  political 
Liberty. 

The  principal  advantages  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  are  the 
following— 1st.  The  legislators  emanate  from,  and  are  really  appointed 
by  the  people  : every  branch  of  the  legislative  body  is  elected:  none  are 
hereditary;  and  therefore  none  expect  to  be  legislators  for  life;  but  to 
be  as  completely  subject  to  the  laws  they  have  contributed  to  make,  as 
the  meanest  citizen. — Hence  the  laws  are  made  not  to  favour  this  or 
that  particular  class,  but,  for  the  public  good:  the  public  good  includ- 
ing the  benefit  of  all : there  needs  no  standing  army  to  enforce  obedience 
to  the  laws  and  protect  the  privileged  classes:  excessive  property  not 
being  necessary  to  qualify  a man  to  become  a legislator  ; no  t vise  and 
good  man  is  precluded  from  becoming  a representative  on  account  of  his 
not  having  sufiicient  property;  hence  the  id e as  of  the  common  people 
influence  the  laws,  and  the  general  opinion  is  embodied  in  them:  and 
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hence  it  is,  that  the  property  of  the  public  is  not  squandered  away  upon 
a gaudy  court ! nor  the  fruit  of  the  people's  labour  absorbed  by  an  ava- 
ricious Aristocracy!  and  hence,  also,  the  general  economy  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 2d.  They  have  no  established  church  to  tythe  the  produce  of 
their  labours ; and  teach  them  to  submit  to  the  domination  of  men  in 
particular  official  situations,  rather  than  to  the  principles  ef  immutable 
truth  and  justice;  and  yet,  without  any  ostentatious  and  expensive  Go- 
vernment, without  an  established  church,  and  without  an  immense 
standing  army,  the  laws  are  better  observed,  and  there  are  incomparably 
fewer  criminals,  insolvents,  and  beggars,  than  there  are  in  England  with 
all  its  Princes,  Peers,  Prelates,  and  Priests.  3d.  Another  circumstance 
of  incalculable  advantage  is,  that  the  American  Farmers  need  not,  and 
therefore  do  not,  pay  immense  sums  to  hereditary  Dukes,  Lords,  <5^.  for 
permission  to  till  that  soil  44  which  the  Lord  hath  made,”  to  be  a pas- 
ture for  his  people  and  a source  which  he  has  provided  44  to  fill  all 
things  living  with  plenteousness.”  4th.  In  the  United  Statej  there  are 
no  game  laws:  but  all  have  an  equal  right  to  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  nature,  such  as  fish,  fowl,  and  undomesticated  animals.  The 
benefits  resulting  from  these  arrangements  are,  that  no  Inhabitant  of  the 
United  States,  has  his  mind  perverted  and  rendered  haughty  and  dicta- 
torial, by  excessive  wealth  or  hereditary  privileges  : and  none  are 
debased  in  their  ow  n estimation  or  in  the  estimation  of  others,  by  extreme 
poverty  and  legal  disabilities  ; hence  there  is  neither  a feeling  of  con- 
tempt en  the  one  band,  nor  of  painful  dependence  on  the  other;  but 
those  general  sweeteners  of  all  social  intercourse,  sympathy  and  mutual 
esteem  pervade,  throughout  the  whole  society, — A similarity  of  circum- 
stances is  the  only  sure  ground  of  sympathy  and  happiness:  for  we  can 
neither  love,  nor  be  happy  with,  those  whom  we  cither  despise  or 
strongly  fear . 


ABSTRACT 


OF  TUB 


LAWS  OF  ENGLAND, 


If  any  person  shall  contract  with  entice,  or  endeavour  to 
persuade  or  solicit,  any  manufacturer  or  artificer  of  or  in  wool, 
iron,  or  steel,  brass  or  any  other  metal:  clock -maker,  watch- 
maker, or  other  artificer  or  manufacturer  of  Great  Britain,  to 
go  out  of  this  kingdom  into  any  country  out  of  his  Majesty’s 
Dominions  and  shall  be  convicted  thereof  upon  any  indictment 
or  information  which  shall  be  preferred  against  him,  in  any  of 
his  Majesty’s  courts  at  Westminister,  or  at  the  assizes,  or  quar- 
ter sessions  of  the  peace ; the  persons  so  convicted  shall  De 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  *£100.  for  the  first  offence,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  shall  be  imprisoned  three 
months,  and  until  such  fine  be  paid:  and  for  the  second  offence, 
fined  <=£100.  and  imprisoned  twelve  months,  &c.  (5th  Geo.  1.  ch. 
27.  sec„  1.) 

If  any  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  within  this  kingdom,  being 
such  artificer  or  manufacturer  as  aforesaid,  shall  go  into  any 
country  out  of  his  Majesty’s  dominion;  thereto  use.  exercise , 
or  teach  any  of  the  said  trades  or  manufactures  to  foreigners  ; 
or  in  case  any  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  now  being,  or  who  here- 
after shall  be  in  any  such  foreign  country,  and  there  using  or 
exercising  any  of  the  said  trades  or  manufactures,  shall  not 
return  into  this  realm  within  six  months,  next  after  warning 
given  to  him  by  the  Ambassador,  Envoy,  &e.  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  resident  in  the  country,  or  by  any  person  autho- 
rized by  such  Ambassador,  or  by  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Secreta- 
ries of  State;  and  from  thenceforth  continually  inhabit  and 
dwell  within  this  realm  . in  such  case,  every  such  person,  shall 
be  thenceforth  incapable  of  taking  any  legacy,  or  of  being  an 
executor  or  administrator,  to  any  person  within  this  kingdom  ; 
and  shall  be  incapable  of  taking  lands,  &c.  within  this  kingdom, 
by  descent,  devise,  or  purchase  : and  also  forfeit  all  his  lands, 
tenements,  hereditaments,  goods  and  chattels,  within  this  king- 
dom to  his  Majesty’s  use,  and  shaii  from  thenceforth  be  deemed 
an  alien,  <Sre,  Geo.  1.  ch.  27,  s.  3. 


RELATING  TO 
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The  4 lb  Section  of  the  aforesaid  net.  enable?  any  justice  of 
the  peace,  to  receive  information  respecting  attempts  to  se- 
duce, or  draw  away  any  such  manufacturer,  Ac.  or  that  any 
such  manufacturer,  Ac.  hath  contracted,  promised,  or  is  pre- 
paring to  go  out  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid  :'and  also  enables  any  such  justice  to  issue  his 
warrant  and  to  bind  persons  so  offending  to  appear  at  the  next 
assizes,  to  answer  such  charges;  and  if  convicted  at  tbe  quarter 
sessions,  Ac,  offenders  are  compellable  to  give  such  security  as 
the  court  shall  think  reasonable,  not  to  depart  out  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  he  committed, Ac. 

The  5th  Section  extends  this  Act  to  Scotland,  by  an  Act  of 
23d  Geo.  2d.  eh.  13.  Sec.  1.  Penalties  of  £500  and  twelve 
months  imprisonment,  for  the  first  offence;  and  for  the  second 
offence,  doubie  these  penalties  are  to  be  inflicted,  on  any  per- 
son convicted  o!  contracting,  persuading,  or  endeavouring  to 
persuade,  any  manufacturer,  workman,  or  artificer  of  or  in 
wool,  mohair,  cotton  or  silk  ; or  of,  or  in  iron,  steel,  brass,  or 
any  other  metal:  or  any  clock  maker,  Ac.  or  in  (ivy  other  of 
tl>e  manufactures  of  (ireat  Britain  or  Ireland,  of  what  kind 
.soever,  to  go  out  of  this  kingdom,  or  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  Ac. 

By  the  22d  Geo.  3,  cb.  CO  Sec.  If  an  person  shall  con- 
tract with,  entice,  or  persuade,  any  artificer,  Ac.  concerned  or 
employed  ; or  who  shall  have  worked,  or  been  employed,  in 
printing  calicoes,  cottons,  muslins,  or  linens  of  any  sort; 
or  in  making  or  preparing  any  blocks,  plates,  engines,  tools  or 
utensils  for  such  manufactories  to  go  abroad  ; on  conviction  in 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  or  at  assizes,  Ac.  where  the  offence 
is  committed ; every  person  so  convicted,  shall  forfeit  £500. 
for  each  artificer  so  contracted  with,  Ac.  and  be  committed  to 
prison  fer  twelve  calendar  months,  and  until  such  forfeit  be 
paid : and  for  the  second  offence  the  penalties  and  imprisonment 
are  doubled. 

And  further  by  the  25th  Geo  3rd.  eh.  67.  sec.  6.  Penalties  si- 
milar to  the  last,  are  to  be  inflicted,  on  persons  convicted  of  en- 
ticing or  persuading,  any  artificer  or  workman,  concerned  or 
employed,  in  tbe  iron,  or  steel,  manufactures  of  this  kingdom, 
or  in  making,  or  preparing  any  tools,  or  utensils,  for  such 
manufactory,  to  go  out  of  Great  Britain,  Ac. 

Subsequent  Sections  of  each  of  these  Acts,  require  prosecu- 
tions, lor  any  of  the  offences  named  therein,  to  be  commenced 
within  twelve  calender  months,  after  the  often ce  is  committed, 
— And  further,  that  any  suit  or  action  commenced  against  any 
person  for  what  he  shall  do  in  pursuance  of  any  of  these  acts 
shall  be  commenced  within  six  calendar  months  after  the  fact 
is  committed,  with  tbe  exception  of  ihe  last  i.  e 25.  Geo.  3rd. 
the  peri  d allowed  for  such  suit  being  limited  to  three  months. 


The  following  frauds,  I am  informed,  are  sometimes  practised  upon 
Emigrants  at  Liverpool:  they  need  only  to  be  named,  in  order  to  be 
avoided.  Impostures  frequently  await  the  arrival  of  Emigrants,  and 
in  the  garb  of  friends  attend  them  till  they  leave  the  shore  : they  first 
undertake  to  conduct  them  to  good  and  cheap  lodgings,  and  to  a broker 
who  will  get  them  easily  through  the  Custom  House,  to  the  most  eligi- 
ble Vessels  in  the  Port,  and  to  the  Captain  who  will  take  them  cheap- 
est. Then  they  pretend  to  accompany  them  to  the  best  shops  for  lay- 
ing in  their  Ship-stores,  for  ail  of  which  pretended  services  a commis- 
sion is  expected. 

Other  swindlers  are  often  sauntering  about  the  Docks,  and  contrive 
to  get  into  conversation  with  the  stranger,  or  emigrant  : after  which 
they  attempt  to  draw  him  into  some  Public  House.  If  this  succeeds, 
they  are  soon  followed  by  others  of  the  gang,  w hen  they  try  to  intro- 
duce gaming,  and  sometimes  empty  the  Emigrant’s  pocket  before  they 
leave  him. 

I am  confidently  informed  of  one  man  that  was  fleeced  of  39  guineas, 
in  this  way  at  Liverpool : Another  man  brought  to  the  above-named 
Port,  four  Country  Bank  Notes,  value  £b.  each,  all  payable  in  Lon- 
don. Being  a stranger,  many  refused  to  change  them;  at  last  he  went 
to  a Coach  Office,  w7here  they  gave  him  £[1.  in  Bank  of  England 
Notes  for  his  four  £5.  Notes,  and  w ould  give  him  no  more  ; on  his 
refusing  to  take  them,  he  was  told  he  might  go  to  his  purpose.  Ano- 
ther Emigrant  paid  a pretended  broker,  £ 2 . 2s.  to  get  him  passed 
through  the  Custom  House,  this  he  neglected  to  do,  and  when  the  ves- 
sel sailed,  his  name  was  not  on  the  Muster  Roll. 

Some  Emigrants  have  put  their  Certificates  into  the  hands  of  these 
Emigrant  Brokers,  to  see  whether  they  were  such  as  w ould  do  : when 
they  have  been  kept,  copied,  and  another  person  has  passed  by  them, 
before  the  real  owner  was  presented  to  the  inspecting  officers:  and 
there  are  instances  where  the  real  owners  of  such  Certificates,  have 
been  refused  going  on  this  account 

In  order  to  avoid  these  snares,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  Emigrant 
with  a Certificate,  to  go  directly  to  the  Custom  House,  enquire  for  the 
inspecting  officer,  shew  his  Certificate,  say  whither  he  means  to  go, 
by  what  vessel.  Captain’s  name,  what  luggage  he  has,  <fce.  and  it  will 
be  regularly  entered,  and  himself  passed  for  Is.  6d. 

The  Custom  House  is  the  best  place  to  learn  what  vessels  are  in  port, 
and  when  they  will  sail;  and  it  is  well  not  to  pay  any  part  of  the  passage 
money,  until  the  Emigrant  has  passed  the  Custom  House. 

To  the  poor  man  who  procures  the  necessaries  of  life  by  his 
labour,  America,  doubtless  presents  a most  inviting  aspect,  for 
all  parties  bear  testimony,  to  the  abundance  with  which  labour 
is  rewarded  ; and  he  who  participates  in  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  his  fellow  creatures,  will  fine  ample  satisfaction  and  comfort 
in  the  plenty  and  happiness  which  there  surrounds  him. 


Form  of  a Certificate. 


We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed , inhabitants  of 
in  the  County  of  do  hereby  certify , that  the  Bearer  A.  B . who 

has  hereunto  first  subscribed  his  name,  is  years  of  age,  feet 
inches  high , has  eyes , hair , complex ioned,  and 

is  by  trade  a in  which  business  he  has  been  employed  all 

his  life.  As  witness  our  Hands,  this  day  of  in  the 

year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 


A.  B. 


C.  D.  Minister, 

E.  F.  Churchwarden. 

Witness , Y,  Z. 


LANCASHIRE. Y Z of  in  the  said  County , maketh 

Oath  and  saith,  that  he  was  present,  and  saw  the  several  persons 
whose  names  are  subscribed  at  the  foot  of  the  Certificate,  hereunto 
annexed,  severally  sign  and  subscribe  the  same  in  their  own  proper 
hand  writing , and  that  the  name  “ Y.  Z subscribed  as  a witness 
to  the  said  signatures , is  of  the  proper  hand  writing  of  the  deponent. 

Sworn  before  me,  one  of  his  Majesty"' s 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  said 
County . 


Y.  Z. 


G.  H.  Magistrate. 


I the  said  Justice  do  hereby  certify  C.  I).  is  a Minister,  and 
E.  F.  a Churchwarden}  of  Given  under  my  hand , this 

day  of  in  the  year 


Instructions  to  Emigrants. 


A reference  to  the  foregoing  acts  of  parliament  will  shew, 
what  description  of  persons  may  lawfully  leave  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  first  step  is  to  procure  a certificate,  signed  by  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  Church  and  Churchwarden  ; and  countersigned 
by  a resident  Magistrate,  stating  that  the  person  about  to  emi- 
grate, is  not,  nor  has  been  employed  in  any  of  the  prohibited 
trades  or  manufactures — this  is  the  regular  mode. — But  the 
oath  of  the  party  to  this  effect,  certified  by  a respectable  resi- 
dent, at  the  port  from  which  the  passage  is  taken,  and  to  whom 
the  passenger  has  been  long  known,  will  enable  him  to  pass 
the  Custom  House,  On  the  emigrant’s  arrival  at  the  port 
from  which  he  intends  to  sail,  he  should  first  ascertain,  whe- 
ther his  certificate  be  sufficient,  which  he  may  soon  learn  at 
the  Custom  House : and  take  care  not  to  pay  for  his  passage, 
until  he  be  assured,  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  go. 

Vessels  may  be  found  preparing  to  sail  for  some  part  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  ports  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow; 
but  the  most  in  number  and  the  greatest  choice,  are  to  be  found 
at  Liverpool,  where,  vessels  are  almost  always  taking  freight, 
for  every  port  of  the  United  States,  except  during  the  spring 
months  ; when  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  approaching  sea- 
son ; few  sail  for  Charlestown,  and  the  more  southern  Ports. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  captain 
of  the  vessel,  as  to  the  time  of  sailing  and  accommodation. 
There  are  two  situations  for  passengers  in  each  vessel,  i.  e. 
the  cabin  and  steerage.  In  the  cabin  an  individual  will  have 
to  pay,  from  35  to  45  guineas  for  his  passage,  and  in  the  steer- 
age from  7 to  £ 10.  lesser  sums  than  these  are  occasionally 
taken,  especially  when  a number  engage  together.  The  cabin 
passengers,  at  these  prices,  are  supplied  by  the  captain,  with 
provisions  for  the  voyage,  including  porter,  spirits,  and  even 
wine. — The  steerage  passenger  is  only  entitled  to  fresh  water, 
and  the  use  of  fi#e  for  cooking.  The  next  thing  is,  to  pro- 
vide neoessaries  for  the  voyage : these  for  both  sorts  of  passen- 
gers will  consist  of  a bed  and  beddingr  which  may  be  had  at 
the  shops  in  all  the  sea  ports,  made  up  in  a suitable  manner  ; 
and  may  frequently  be  sold  after  the  voyage  for  the  sum  they 
cost, — Flannel  waistcoats  and  drawers  should  be  provided  by 
each  passenger  ; also  a small  quantity  of  medicines,  such  as 
rhubarb,  salts,  cream  of  tartar,  and  magnesia;  these  maybe 
necessary,  not  only  to  the  preservation  of  health,  but  of  life  ; 
for  the  change  of  situation,  exercise,  diet,  air,  &c.  often  pro- 
duce such  changes  in  the  body,  as,  without  a judicious  use  of 
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these  kind  of  medicines,  might  be  highly  injurious  fo  th# 
health,  if  not  fatal. — It  would  also  be  well  for  delicate  persons 
to  provide  a little  preserved  fruit,  eggs,  &c. — The  steerag# 
passenger  will  have  to  lay  in  a stock  of  provisions  also  for  the 
passage;  which  it  would  be  well  to  calculate  at  tUo  months, 
although  it  may  sometimes  be  performed  in  one,  and  the  arti- 
cles most  necessary  and  useful  will  be  hung  beef,  dried  fish, 
bam,  tongues,  biscuits,  potatoes  and  porter,  also  tea,  coffee, 
siigar  tmd  treacle. — Some  tin  or  other  metal  vessels,  will  als<» 
be  wanted,  to  cook  in  and  eat  out  of:  pots  and  glasses  are  so 
dpt  to  be  broken. — These  articles  may  be  cheaply  packed  in 
small  hampers,  Or  butter  firkins,  with  the  passengers  name 
written  thereon:  and  the  word  stores — these  must  be  sent 
on  board  just  before  the  vessel  is  expected  to  sail.  Nothing 
remains  but  to  take  care  not  to  miss  the  passage,  by  being  ab- 
sent at  the  time  of  sailing;  (which  sometimes  happens)  and  to 
be  as  cheerful  and  good  natfired  to  the  passengers  as  possible, 
in  order  to  render  the  passage  agreeable  and  delightful. 

Most  articles  of  furniture  being  cheaper  in  the  United  StatcS- 
than  in  England,  it  is  imprudent  to  take  any  thing  of  that 
kind,  because  they  are  liable  to  be  damaged. — Feather  beds 
and  bedding  on  the  contrary7,  should  be  taken.  For  packing 
clothes,  &c.  trunks  are  preferable  to  heavy  clumsy  boxes. 

The  port  in  the  United  States  to  which  the  emigrant  ought 
to  sail,  will  depend  upon  the  place  where  he  intends  to  settle ; 
for  this  purpose,  he  ought  to  examine  a Map  of  the  United 
States. 

For  a very  great  proportion  of  the  emigrants,  the  countries 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  that  is,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee  or  the  Illinois,  are  most  preferable ; and 
to  these  parts  Baltimore  is  the  best  port,  and  the  best  way  will 
be  to  go  from  thence  to  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio  ; 95  miles 
below  Pittsburg;  this  road  being  much  less  difficult.  The  emi- 
grant should  not  forget,  that  most  likely  both  himself  and  fa- 
mily will  be  sea  sick  for  some  days ; and  that  during  this  time, 
both  himself  and  his  wife  will  have  an  utter  aversion  to  cook- 
ing ; he  should  therefore  provide  some  cold  meat,  to  last  dur- 
ing this  time:  fowls  or  veal  would  be  best.  For  general  sea 
stores,  the  quantity  and  quality  will  depend  upon  the  number 
to  be  provided  for,  and  also  on  the  season  of  the  year. — If 
there  are  children,  some  oatmeal  and  treacle  will  be  very  use- 
ful and  wholesome,  much  more  so  than  salt  provisions.  To 
which  add,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  biscuits,  butter,  cheese,  hams, 
salt,  soap,  candles,  &c.  sufficient  to  last  at  least  eight  weeks: 
particularly  for  Baltimore,  as  vessels  are  a week  or  ten  days 
in  going  up  the  Chesapeake.  A due  regard  to  cleanliness,  is 
recommended  during  the  voyage ; and  the  admission  of  as 
much  air,  between  decks,  as  the  weather  will  permit:  with  a 
few  bottles  of  vinegar  to  sprinkle  the  floor  occasionally,  and 
fumigation  will  be  salutary,  which  may  be  easily  done,  by  put- 
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• ting  a piece  of  red  hot  iron  into  a kettle  of  pitoh. — On  landing 
at  the  desired  Port,  if  the  Emigrant  has  any  letters  of  intro- 
duction, he  should  deliver  them  immediately:  then  his  friends 
may  probably  assist  him  in  finding  a proper  place,  where  his 
family  may  rest  a few  days  —His  next  care  will  be  to  land  his 
luggage,  and  lodge  them  in  a place  of  safety. — If  he  has  no 
letter  df  introduction,  to  any  one  in  the  place  where  he  lands, 
he  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  ; for  in  all  the  American  Ports,  a 
great  number  of  small  stores  are  established,  for  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors,  &c.  many  of  these  are  kept  by  natives  of 
Great  Britain:  and  some  of  those  who  keep  them  are  so  selfish, 
as  to  induce  Emigrants  to  remain  in  the  city,  under  various 
pretences;  but  in  reality,  to  tempt  them  to  spend  their  mo- 
ney with  them — So  many  Emigrants  arrive  at  all  the  principal 
Ports  in  the  United  States,  that  there  is  very  little  chance  of 
procuring  employment  in  them,  and  most  of  the  distress,  which 
has  been  imported  to  exist  in  America,  has  been  suffered  by 
those,  who  have  imprudently  lingered  in  the  cities,  until  their 
money  was  exhausted.  If  the  Emigrant  intends  to  go  to  the 
eountries  east  of  the  Aileghanies,  he  ought  not  to  stay  above 
two  or  three  days  in  the  city ; and  he  will  find  that  great  num- 
bers of  waggons  set  off  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg;  or 
from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg,  or  Wheeling  every7  day : the 
charge  both  for  passengers  and  luggage,  is  from  five  to  seven 
dollars  per  hundred  weight ; but  the  men  may7  go  cheaper  if 
they  chuse  to  walk. 

The  waggoners  travel  with  great  economy,  many  of  them 
carry  a camp  kettle,  in  which  they7  cook  their  food  ; and  some 
have  a bed  in  their  waggon,  in  which  they7  sieep  at  night  — 
A traveller  who  chooses  a similar  mode  may  travel  very7  cheap, 
or  there  are  plenty  of  inns  on  the  road,  wfcfYe  he  may7  have  a 
bed  at  a very  reasonable  rate.  When  the  Emigrant  arrives  at 
Pittsburg  or  Wheeling,  he  finds  great  numbers  arriving  there 
daily,  and  therefore  here  is  very  little  chance  of  getting  em- 
ployment:— but  having  occasion  for  information,  it  wiilbe 
prudent  to  stop  a few  dayTs,  to  make  the  necessary  enquiry. — If 
be  deems  it  necessary7  to  descend  the  Ohio,  he  had  best  enquire 
Hor  one  or  more  families,  who  intend  going  to  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood with  himself,  whom  he  may  join  in  the  purchase  of 
an  ark,  (a  kind  of  vessel)  in  which  families  descend  that  river, 
— These  arks  are  built  for  sale,  for  the  conveyance  of  families 
and  produce;  they  are  fiat- bottomed. square  at  the  enos,  and 
all  of  the  same  size  ; being  50  feet  long  and  14  broad.  These 
arks  are  covered  ; the  usual  price  75  dollars  each  ; which  will 
serve  3 or  4 families,  as  they7  carry  from  25  to  30  *ons;  and 
•an  frequently  be  sold  for  nearly  what  they  cost,  6 or  800 
miles  lower  down  the  river.— There  are  Pilots  at  Louisville, 
who  conduct  the  boats  over  the  Falls  to  Shipping  Port,  and 
•iciarge  two  dollars  for  pilotage. 

The  Emigrant  being  arrived  on  the  Ohio,  his  next  step  is  a 
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very  important  one ; and  as  emigrants  are  of  so  many  descrip- 
tions, no  general  rules  will  apply  to  all : it  will  therefore  be 
best,  to  apply  our  remarks  to  eaeh  class  separately. 

Suppose  the  first  class  to  be  labourers,  who  have  more  bodily 
strength  than  ingenuity  or  education. — If  a man  of  this  class 
will  work,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  in  America. — He  has  all  the 
requisites  ol  a Farmer,  except  skill,  and  that  he  may  soon  ac- 
quire — Many  Farmers  have  more  land  tbau  they  can  well  ma- 
nage ; ask  them  the  reason,  they*  reply,  they  want  help. — An 
assistant  wonld  enable  them  to  cultivate  a portion  of  land  which 
from  being  neglected,  is  now  over-run  with  weeds.  The  Emi- 
grant cannot  expect  full  wages  at  first,  but  if  he  be  attentive, 
he  may  in  one  year,  become  so  expert  as  to  obtain  what  is  usu- 
ally paid  to  husbandmen;  that  is,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars 
per  month  and  board.  Employment  being  obtained,  a very 
difficult  thing  yet  remains  to  be  done.  The  man  he  lives 
with,  and  works  for,  probably  makes  his  own  cyder,  some  of 
which  is  distilled  into  brandy' : both  these  articles  are  liberally 
kept  in  the  Farmer’s  house — The  Emigrant  is  freely  supplied 
with  them,  and  can  buy  them  cheap  elsewhere:  but  if  be  in- 
dulges in  them  too  freely,  particularly'  spirits,  he  will  acquire 
a bad  habit,  and  ruin  all  his  future  prospects. --If  his  conduct 
be  proper,  he  may  associate  with  the  sons  of  the  neighbouring 
Farmers,  manyT  of  whom  know,  that  their  ancestors,  became 
proprietors  of  land  from  a similar  beginning, 

Before  a man  can  become  a complete  American  Farmer,  he 
must  learn  to  handle  the  axe  dexterouslv,  and  to  distinguish 
the  different  species  of  trees,  and  know  whether  they  will  suit 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  wanted. 

The  2nd  class  of  Emigrants  are  those  who  have  trades  or 
professions,  but.yet  are  too  poor  to  begin  business  for  them- 
selves; their  object  therefore  is  to  procure  employment:  this 
is  generally  excessively  scarce  in  the  sea  ports,  but  which  the 
country' will  abundantly  furnish.  If  his  trade  or  profession 
is  followed  in  the  City,  he  may  enquire  for  work,  but  if  unsuc- 
cessful he  ought  not  to  remain  there  above  two  day's.— During 
his  stay',  he  ought  to  enquire  among  those  of  his  own  profes- 
sion where  he  is  likely  to  find  employment,  and  they  may 
probably  furnish  him  with  references  that  may  be  useful  to 
him.  In  (ravelling  he  ought  not  to  be  sparing  in  his  enquiries, 
he  is  in  no  danger  of  receiving  a rude  answer  even  if  he  should 
ask  a Squire  (so  Justices  are  called.)  In  America  it  is  expect- 
ed, that  every  man  should  attend  to  his  business  ; and  if  a man 
b$out  of  employment,  it  is  considered  natural  to  enquire  for 
some. — He  ought  to  make  his  situation  and  profession  known, 
at  the  taverns  where  he  stops,  and  rather  court,  than  shun 
conversation  with  the  company  he  finds,  as  he  will  seldom 
meet  with  a repulse.  " 

Should  he  fail  oi  procuring  employment  at  his  own  business, 
he  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  first  man  in  agriculture.  The 


countries  nest  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  are  far  the  most 
advantageous,  of  any  part  of  America,  to  Emigrants  of  this  o / 
the  former  description. 

When  they  arrive  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  the  facility  of 
descending  that  river  opens  to  them  a vast  field  in  which  labour 
must  find  a good  market  for  ages  yet  to  come  : the  vast  tract  of 
fine  land  yet  unoccupied,  will  induce  such  a desire  tor  farmin<r, 
that  labourers  or  other  professions,  will  engage  therein,  when- 
ever they  can  obtain  property  to  purchase  land  ; for  this  rea- 
son it  will  be  along  time,  before  labour  will  be  so  redundant, 
as  to  lose  its  value. 

The  Emigrant  possessed  of  some  property',  say  from  200  to 
£1000,  has  more  need  of  caution  than  either  of  the  former,  but 
no  knowledge  will  be  so  uselul  to  him,  as  what  results  from 
his  own  observation  and  experience. 

He  is  advised  to  deposit  bis  money  in  a Bank,  or  on  Govern- 
ment Stock,  immediately  on  his  landing. 

He  should  not  be  too  hasty7  in  determining  in  what  line  of 
business  he  will  engage  himself  and  his  capital,  as  designing 
men,  will  probably  be  tempting  him  to  enter  into  speculations 
which  may'  be  ruinous : until  he  has  acquired  a sufficient  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things,  it  is  dangerous  for  him  to  engage  in 
business. — He  should  if  possible,  take  with  him  letters  of  intro- 
duction, to  some  men  oi  business  in  the  United  States,  whom 
he  might  occasionally  consult : should  he  decide  on  mercantile 
business,  or  keeping  a store  : he  should  by  ail  means  get  a si- 
tuation in  a merchant’s  compting  house,  or  in  a store  for  a year 
at  least ; though  his  wages  be  small  he  will  still  oe  a gainer. 

If  he  adopts  agriculture,  he  ought  to  procure  ail  assistant  if 
possible,  who  understands  the  management  of  crops  and  the 
mode  of  working  land  ; if  he  cannot  obtain  such  a man.  he 
must  keep  on  good  terms  with  his  neighbours,  who  will  cheer- 
fully tell  him  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  — In  purchasing 
land,  he  ought  not  to  depend  entirely  on  his  own  judgment, 
unless  he  has  made  a tour  through  the  country*,  and  attentively 
considered  the  subject. 

In  a great  many  trades  or  professions,  tbe  Emigrant  with  a 
capital  may  meet  with  less  difficulty  than  any  of  the  former,  if 
he  acts  with  caution;  much  depends  on  making  a judicious 
choice  of  the  place  where  he  fixes  his  business : — In  most 
trades,  the  country  beyond  the  Alleghany7  Mountains,  say 
Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Illinois,  are  the  most  advantageous  of  any 
in  the  Union  ; the  profits  Leing  greater  and  the  expence  of 
living  much  less,  the  climate  is  also  more  suitable  to  European 
constitutions,  the  heat  of  Summer  and  the  cold  of  Winter 
being  much  less,  than  the  Atlantic  States.  If  be  should  keep 
journey  men,  he  is  advised  not  to  exact  that  servility  of  beha- 
viour, which  is  expected  in  other  countries  ; he  may7  be  faith- 
fully served  without  it. 

The  Emigrant  who  goes  to  America  with  the  intention  of 
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farming,  should  lake  with  him  some  seed  wheat  of  the  best 
kinds,  perhaps  the  Syrean  Wheat  might  be  worth  a trial;  it 
has  a better  chance  of  answering  in  America  than  in  England, 
and  particularly  South  of  42  degrees  Latitude;  also  a small 
quantity  of  lucern,  saintfoin  and  vetehes;  the  roots  of  the  two 
iormer  would  be  preferable;  it  is  also  adviseable  to  take  a small 
bag  of  hay  seeds,  from  a good  meadow. — Farming  implements 
well  adapted  to  the  different  purposes,  may  be  had  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States. — He  has  the  choice  of  any  climate  from 
29  to  44  degrees  N.  latitude,  being  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
sugar,  cotton  and  grain. — If  he  means  to  grow  sugar,  he  must 
go  South  of  3l|  deg.  ; if  cotton,  South  of  36  deg.,  for  corn, 
the  best  is  from  36  to  4 1 deg.,  further  North,  the  severity  and 
length  of  the  winters  make  it  more  disagreeable.  An  Emi- 
grant Farmer,  ought  not  to  set  up  his  own  opinion  and  prac- 
tice against  those  of  the  old  settlers ; many  things  which  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  wrong  will  prove  to  be  right;  and  if  he  cul- 
tivates the  good-will  of  his  neighbours  and  follows  their  ad- 
vice, he  will  not  go  wrong. — He  will  find  the  succession  of 
crops  and  mode  of  culture  vary  much  from  that  in  England  ; 
and  that  a different  climate  will  greatly  change  the  order  of 
things.  He  will  find  his  rye  harvest  to  commence  in  June, 
that  of  wheat  soon  after;  the  oats  follow  next,  and  afterwards 
the  hay  crop;  then  come  the  potatoes,  and  lastly  the  indian 
corn.  If  he  purchases,  and  settles  upon  what  is  called  “ wild 
land,'’  his  first  work  should  be,  to  plant  a peach  and  apple  or- 
chard ; and  place  them  alternately,  say  one  peach  between  two 
apple  trees,  the  latter  30  feet  asunder.  The  peach  tree  soon 
comes  to  maturity  and  is  short  lived,  they  will  be  of  little 
value  when  the  apple  trees  want  the  room. — In  the  w oody 
region,  the  axe  is  the  chief  implement  in  the  settler’s  hands, 
and  he  feels  a repugnant  at  destroying  so  much  fine  timber ; 
but  this  feeling  soon  subsides  : and  if  he  proceeds  to  the  Illi- 
nois, the  North  West  Territories,  or  West  of  the  Missippi,  the 
Prairies  will  let  him  settle  without  much  trouble. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  settlement,  on  the  rich  countries  be- 
yond the  AUeghanies,  Agues  were  very  prevalent,  and  it  wilt 
perhaps  be  found,  that  countries  in  a state  of  nature,  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  it,  in  proportion  to  their  fertility;  from 
the  vast  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  which  decays  in  autumn. 
The  new  settler  has  no  means  of  avoiding  this  evil,  but  by 
precaution  and  preventatives ; by  a judicious  choice  of  situ- 
ation, he  may  render  himself  and  family  less  liable  to  its 
attacks — It  is  very  natural  for  first  settlers  to  adopt  the  allu- 
vion of  rivers,  both  on  account  of  its  fertility"  and  the  conve- 
nience of  removing  the  produce  ; and  in  so  doing,  they7  sacri- 
fice their  health,  to  these  local  advantages. — Some  of  these 
valley’s  are  as  healthy  as  the  uplands,  but  this  is  where  the 
river  neither  overflows  its  banks,  nor  is  there  any7  stagnant 
water  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  to  precautions,  the  Emi- 
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grant  roust  be  apprized,  that,  in  these  countries  the  dews  ar# 
veryr  copious,  and  begin  to  fall  before  sunset. — Let  him  avoid 
either  the  dew  or  rain  ; or  if  he  should  be  unavoida  lv  expos- 
ed thereto,  he  roust  take  off  his  wet  clothes  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  if  he  has  flannel  shirts,  changing  them  alter  copious  per- 
spiration, he  will  find  beneficial. — Much  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  water  used  in  his  family  ; the  purer  this  is,  the 
better  The  settler  may  discover  if  there  be  sulphur  in  the 
water,  by  laving  a piece  of  bright  silver  therein,  which  in  that 
case  turns  black, — A little  of  the  inner  bark  of  any  of  the 
oaks,  Infused  in  a glassfull.  turns  the  water  black  ; if  it  con- 
tains iron.  Paper  stained  blue,  by  the  petals  of  any  flower  of 
that  colour  beiny;  rubbed  upon  it,  turns  green  by  being  dipped 
in  water,  impregnated  with  alkali ; and  red  if  an  acid. 

The  settler  may,  with  very  little  trouble,  brew  his  own  ale, 
barley  being  cultivated  west  of  the  Aileghanies,  and  hops  grow 
wild  in  abundance  ; the  use  of  that  beverage  is  supposed  to  be 
a preventative  of  the  ague : — Most  families  imagine  they  have 
a remedy  for  this  complaint,  all  differing  from  one  another. — 
The  Physicians,  in  the  western  country,  treat  it  with  bark 
and  laudanum  ; of  these  the  Emigrant  ought  to  lay  in  a suffi- 
cient quantity,  to  apply7  in  case  of  need. 

Emigrants  to  this  country  are  almost  of  everv  Nation  ill 
Europe ; but  it  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  the  Germans,  Dutch, 
aDd  Swiss,  succeed  much  better  than  those  from  any  other 
country7. — This  is  not  so  much  owing  to  their  greater  industry 
or  economy7,  as  to  the  more  judicious  mode  they7  adopt  in  set- 
tling — These  people  emigrate  in  companies,  lay  down  plans, 
and  send  agents  over  in  w hom  they  can  confide.  He  pur- 
chases a suitable  quantity’  of  land  and  prepares  the  way  : when, 
their  arrangements  are  made,  they*  go  over  in  a body. — This 
mode  has  many7  and  great  advantages ; and  its  beneficial  effects 
are  conspicuous  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly iu  the  States  ol  New  York,  New  Jersey*,  and  Pen- 
sylvania:  in  all  which  States  they  are  in  possession  of  the  best 
lands. — Some  of  these  colonies  besides  the  tie  of  interest, 
have  another  bond  of  union,  i.  e.  similarity  of  sentiments  and 
belief  in  religious  matters;  but  perhaps  what  has  most  power- 
fully induced  them  to  adopt  this  mode  of  emigration,  is  the 
circumstance,  of  using  a language  different  from  the  general 
language  of  the  United  States,  w hich  is  much  less  inconvenient 
to  a colony7,  than  it  would  be  to  an  individual  persou  or  family7, 

In  the  commencement  of  the  settlement  of  any7  particular 
district,  the  progress  of  improvement  is  slow,  until  a grist 
and  a saw*  mill  are  erected  ; after  which  it  is  much  more  rapid. 

By7  the  help  ot  a saw  mill,  every*  planter. in  the  vicinity*  is 
scon  abie  to  erect  a handsome  frame  house,  and  the  grist  reili 
enables  them  to  grind  their  wheat  into  flour,  fit  for  a market ; 
ih«a  they  boldly  engage  bands,  to  enable  them  to  convert  th« 


forests  iuto  fields,  yielding  luxuriant  crops. — These  two  mills 
are  the  most  necessary  and  useful  objects  in  a new  colony; 
although  there  are  many  others;  such  as  roads,  bridges.  &c. 
all  of  which  are  much  sooner  effected,  by  the  united  efforts  of 
a colony,  than  by  individual  families. 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  colonies  acquire  property, 
will  appear  by  comparing  their  present  state  with  their  situ- 
ation when  they  first  sat  down.  For  an  example,  we  shall 
take  that  called  the  Harmonist  Society,  Situated  about  twenty 
miles  from  Pittsburg— dhev  came  from  Wirtemburg.  in  Ger- 
many,  where  being  oppressed  and  persecuted  by  a Church  and 
State  Union,  they  determined  to  flee  to  an  asylum  from  such 
evils. — America  is  this  asylum;  and  in  the  year  1803,  they 
sent  George  Rapp,  and  others,  as  deputies,  who  fixed  on  a si- 
tuation near  Pittsburgh. 

In  1 804.  the  Society  embarked  at  Amsterdam,  in  three  ships, 
two  of  which  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  at  Balti- 
more.— In  Nov.  of  that  year,  forty  families  removed  with  Mr. 
Rapp,  and  before  winter  they  built  nine  leg  houses.  In  the 
spring  following,  they  were  followed  by  fifty  more  families, 
making  in  all  ninety, — The  whole  of  their  property  was  about 
two  thousand  dollars,  this  they  laid  out  iu  the  purchase  of 
nine  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  in  the  spring  of  1 805,  form- 
ed the  w hole  of  their  property. — In  the  ensuing  summer,  they 
built  46  log  houses,  a large  barn,  a grist  mill,  and  cleared  205 
acres  of  land. 

In  1806.  a lar^e  Inn  was  built,  partly  of  stone,  a frame  barn 
100  feet  long,  a blue  dyer's  shop,  an  oil  mill,  a tannery,  and 
cleared  358  acres  of  land. 

In  1 807.  they  erected  a number  of  buildings,  amongst  which 
w ere  a saw  mill  and  a brewery ; cleared  400  acres  of  land,  and 
planted  4 acres  of  vines. 

In  ISOS,  they  built  a meetinghouse  of  brick,  with  dwelling 
houses  and  stables;  and  a bridge  220  feet  long,  over  the 
Conaquenesing  Creek,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  land 
was  cleared. 

In  1S09.  they  erected  a fulling  mill,  an  oil  mill,  a mill  for 
breaking  hemp,  a grist  null,  and  a large  brick  warehouse, 
with  a wine  cellar  beneath,  arched  over.  The  produce  of  this 
year  was  4.500  bushels  of  rye.  4,500  bushels  of  wheat,  6000 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  10,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  5000  bu- 
shels of  oats,  4000  pounds  of  flax  and  hemp,  100  bushels  of 
barley  brewed  into  beer ; and  50  gaJions  of  sweet  oil  from  tha 
white  poppy. 

In  1810.  they  began  the  manufactory  of  broad  cloth,  from 
the  wool  of  their  merina  sheep;  fixed  up  a carding  machine, 
two  spinning  jennies,  and  built  a factory  for  20  looms. 

In  the  year  1 >1 1 . the  property  of  this  colony  was  estimated 
as  follows.  Viz, 
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DOLLARS. 


4QOO  Acre's  of  Land  with  Improvements. 90,000 

lock  of  Provisions  for  800  Persons  1 year 25,000 

Stock  of  Goods,  Spirits,  Implements  of  Husbandry 50,000 

Dwelling  Houses 18,000 

Mills,  Machinery,  and  Public  Buildings 21,000 

Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Poultry 10,000 


1000  Sheep  one  third  of  them  Merinoes,  of  which  one  Ram  ? g qqq 
cost  1000 > ’ 


220,000 

The  progress  made  by  a small  Colony  of  Swiss  who  settled 
in  the  Indiana  Territory,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Society  at 
Harmony,  is  not  less  rapid.  It  consisted  of  eleven  families, 
who  united  in  forming  a vineyard,  from  which,  in  1811,  they 
made  more  than  2000  gallons  of  wine.  Bradbury. 

Mr.  Hulme  of  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  tells  his  readers,  that 
in  New  York  on  the  10th  of  Oct.  1816,  he  met  with  a Mr.  Peter 
H.  formerly  of  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  who  informed  him,  that 
he  left  Bolton  about  the  1st  of  December,  1812  ; and  sailed  for 
New  York,  and  that  he  had  not  a single  dollar,  when  he  arriv- 
ed there;  that  he  stopt  in  that  city  about  three  weeks,  then 
went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  about  six  weeks, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  remove  40  miles  from  the  tide  water, 
on  account  of  the  War  with  England.  That  he  then  went  to 
Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  still  resided;  that  ho 
now  employs  16  or  18  hands,  and  had  saved  from  5 to  6,000 
dollars;  and  that  he  lived  as  well  as  his  old  neighbour  Col.  F. 
and  had  not  had  one  day’s  sickness  since  his  arrival.  That  ho 
paid  two  shillings  and  four-pence  a year  to  light  the  town  and 
mend  the  streets,  but  nothing  for  window  light  nor  to  the  poor, 
nor  indeed  any  other  tax,  except  duty  on  imported  goods.— 
That  Lancaster,  the  place  of  his  residence,  was  a flourishing 
Town,  surrounded  by  good  land,  well  cultivated,  and  occupied 
by  a wealthy  people.  That  7 or  8 hundred  persons  per  week 
passed  through  it,  to  the  western  country,  in  waggons,  6 or  8 
together. 

Mr.  Hulme  further  tells  us,  that  when  it  was  stated  in  the 
English  Newspaper,  that  500  British  Emigrants  had  applied  at 
a certain  place,  begging  for  the  means  to  convey  them  back 
to  their  happy  country — there  had  not  been  in  fact  five  appli- 
cations of  the  kind  within  the  time. — ’Tis  easy  says  he  to  ac- 
count for  a few  applications  of  this  sort. 

The  following  statemeiit  of  Cap.  Croker,  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject.  Amongst  the  applications  that  were  made 
to  the  British  Consul,  at  New  York,  one  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge.— In  Oct.  1806,  an  Irishman  came  on  board  the  Ship 
Ann,  of  Newport,  and  applied  for  a passage  to  Liverpool.— -The 
passage  money  was  40  dollars  ; he  said  he  was  a poor  man  and 
could  not  pay  it : he  was  advised  to  apply  to  the  British  Con- 
sul, he  said  he  had  done,  and  was  at  last  taken  for  20  dollars ; 
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and  on  the  passage  he  gave  the  following  account  of  himself. 
Re  said  he  landed  at  Xew  Bedford  Massachusets.  about  5 years 
before,  that  he  had  worked  there  IS  months,  then  went  to  tire 
state  of  New  York,  where  be  worked  at  farming  one  part  of 
the  time,  and  the  other  at  the  glass  works.  That  with  his 
work  and  a little  trade,  be  had  bought  a farm  of  SO  acres,  and 
a house:  that  he  owed  some  money  in  Ireland,  where  he  had 
left  a wife  and  two  children  ; that  he  had  brought  3,500  dollars 
with  him  to  pay  those  debts,  and  take  his  family  to  Amt-rica. 
Mr.  H.adds,  the  disappointed  office  seekers  and  advocotes  of 
legitimacy  and  mock  representation  say.  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  are  more  heavily  taxed  than  those  of  England  ; 
and  their  poor  much  more  distressed  : that  there  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  Emigrants  strolling  about  the  streets,  unable 
to  procure  either  bread  or  employment,  if  Tis  strange  saws  he, 
1 never  saw  them'-  In  July  1816".  Mr  H.  says,  he  was  furnish- 
ed w ith  the  following  prices  of  provisions  and  labour  at  Boston. 

CENTS. 

Best  flour  per  barrel  1961b.  at  9 Dollars. 


Beef  per  pound .10 

Buner 25 

Lamb 7 

Pork 9 


In  the  fall  of  the  year  beef  is  commonly  sold  at  5,  and  but- 
ter at  3 8 cents  per  pound. 

Common  Labourers  14  dollar  per  day:  Bricklayer's  Labour- 
ers 1 4 dollars  per  month,  with  meat  and  drink. 

1816.  July  22.  Mr.  H.  visited  the  8tate  Prison  at  New  York, 
in  which  were  about  600  prisoners,  working  at  their  respec- 
tive trades,  i.  e.  tailors,  shoemakers,  joiners,  carpenters,  cabi- 
net makers,  spinners,  weavers.  <kc.  here  their  conduct  is  ob- 
served : and  their  behaviour,  in  a great  measure  regulates  the 
periods  of  their  confinement;  the  object  of  the  law  being  to 
improve  and  sot  to  pcxish. 

August  2,  Mr.  H.  sailed  to  Staten  Island,  and  visited  Mr. 
Tomkins  the  governor,  who  received  him  at  his  door  with  a 
friendly  welcome,  and  whhout  ostentation  in  appearance  or 
manner. — They  walked  round  his  house  and  farm  ; he  super- 
intended the  labours  of  his  work  people  ; and  paid  small  sums 
of  two  or  three  dollars  each.  T hese  things  are  matters  of  course 
amongst  this  people,  anti  awakened  in  me  new  reflections. — 
Well  may  they  enjoy  plenty,  thought  I,  where  almost  aii  are 
usefully  employed;  and  where  it  is  not  deemed  honorable. 
for  individuals  to  consume  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  thou- 
sands : I need  not  add.  that  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  United 
States,  are  without  **  Body  or  Life  Guards;'  and  the  people, 

* without  the  expence  ox  maintaining  them. 

August  11,  Mr.  H.  left  New  Y ork  for  Philadelphia,  and  saw 
ra  the  road  sides,  great  quantities  of  fine  fruit  and  trees  bro- 
ken down  with  the  weight  thereof  — He  remarks  that  every 
thing  appears  more  abundant  here  than  the  Plic&me.v, 


ffioNERS.  Tax-gatherers  and  paupers.  He  then  tells  ns  that 
he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  bearer  of  a Silver  Cup  to  a Mr.  VV . 
Turner,  late  of  Manchester,  in  England. — In  his  native  coun- 
try, this  Mr.  T.  had  been  unsuccessful  in  business,  had  assigned 
over  his  effects  to  his  creditors  and  gone  to  America,  where  he 
soon  acquired  much  property  and  remitted  to  his  creditors : 
shortly  after  he  sent  a 2nd  remittance,  which  made  up  to  bis 
creditors  20s.  in  the  pound  with  interest:  this  conduct  of  Mr.  T. 
so  pleased  his  creditors,  that  they  subscribed  for,  purchased 
and  presented  him  with  this  cup,  as  a token  of  their  respect. 
Had  Mr.  T.  remained  in  England,  the  tax  gatherer  would  in 
all  probability,  have  prevented  his  being  able  to  do  so. 

September  7th,  Mr.  H.  walked  through  the  market  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, to  ascertain  the  price  of  provisions ; which  he  found 
to  be  as  follows. 


CENTS. 


Lamb  per  pound 

Prime  Beef 9 

Veal 10 

Pork , 12£ 

Cheese 15 

Butter 37 

Eggs  per  dozen ,12£ 


DOL.  CTS. 
Peaches  per  bushel. .2 
Best  Flour  pea  brl.. 9 75 

Whiskey  per  Gal...  55 

Jamaica  Rum 1 

French  Brandy. ..  .1  25 

Hollands  Gin 1 

Cogniac  Brandy.. ..1  50 

Rums  made  in  the  States.  .64 


October  1 1 , Mr.  H.  visited  the  Alms  House  in  New  York,  in 
tvhich  there  were  children  and  aged  and  infirm  persons,  who 
could  not  work. — They  were  well  fed  ; the  children  were  edu- 
cated, and  at  a proper  age,  bound  apprentice ; being,  as  he 
was  told,  much  sought  after. 

The  old  people  were  separated  into  two  classes,  some  being 
clean  aDd  comfortable;  the  others  not  so : They  were  thus  se- 
parated, to  encourage  cleanliness. — Behind  the  Alms  House, 
w*s  a penitentiary;  in  which  are  kept  convicts  for  small  of- 
fences; about  twenty  came  in  from  work  on  a new  road,  eaek 
had  a chain  fastened  to  his  leg,  with  a ball  at  the  end. 

Do  you  ask  what  sort  of  people  succeed  in  America  ? Dr. 
Franklin  gives  the  answer.  America  is  the  best  place  in  the 
world  for  those  who  will  labour  ; they  can  earn  more  here, 
than  any  where  else — Our  Governments  says  he,  are  frugal , 
they  demand  few  taxes  ; so  that  the  labour  of  the  poor  enriches 
themselves  ; and  is  not  expended  on  Kings  and  Courtiers. — 
The  husbandman  and  the  mechanic  are  in  honour  here,  be- 
cause their  employments  are  useful.  The  only  encouragements 
we  hold  out  to  strangers  are  a good  climate,  fertile  soil,  whole- 
some air,  and  water;  plenty  of  provisions,  good  pay  for  labour, 
kind  neighbours,  a free  government,  and  a hearty  welcome; 
the  rest  depends  on  their  own  industry  and  economy. 

It  is  very  prudent  for  new  comers,  who  are  labourers  or  far- 
mers, to  spend  a y ear  in  the  service  of  an  American  Farmer : 
in  that  time  they  may  learn  how  woodland  may  be  cleared,  and 
cleared  land  managed  ; he  may  also  gain  a knowledge  of  crops 
and  their  succession;  of  usages  and  customs,  the  value  of 
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lands  in  old  settlements,  and  near  the  frontiers ; the  prices  of 
cattle,  labour,  and  produce;  and  become  ready  to  begin  the 
world,  with  ardour  aud  confidence 

Multitudes  of  poor  people  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  Ger- 
many, &c.  have  by  these  means,  become  wealthy  farmers,  who, 
in  their  native  countries,  where  land  rents  and  taxes  are  high, 
and  wages  low,  (an  inseparable  attendant  on  the  two  former) 
could  never  have  risen  from  poverty. 

In  the  west  of  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a practice  called  Crop- 
ping; the  cropper  performs  the  labour  of  ploughing,  sow  ing, 
harrowing,  reaping,  &c.  and  receives  a certain  share  of  the 
crop,  as  agreed  upon,  for  his  pains;  but  he  must  be  an  expert 
Farmer  before  he  will  be  entrusted  with  the  working  of  a Farm, 
and  none  but  poor  men  will  undertake  it;  and  they  only  till 
they  can  save  money  enough  to  buy  land  of  their  own. 

It  is  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Americans,  to  purchase 
land  as  soon  as  they  can:  and  cultivate  their  own  farm,  rather 
than  work  for  wages.  It  is  equally  in  the  power  of  the  Emi- 
grant to  do  the  same,  after  a few  years  of  industry  and  econo- 
i v.  I rom  that  moment  he  secures  all  the  means  ©f  happiness, 
he  feels  the  comfort  of  independance,  and  has  no  fear  of  po- 
ver»  y in  his  old  age.— He  is  then  invested  with  all  the  powers 
as  well  as  the  ights  of  a freeman. — He  can  afford  his  children 
a good  education,  and  easily  provide  for  all  their  wants  ; and 
’seeing  all  this,  he  is  supremely  blest. 

Labourers,  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  stone-cutters, 
blacksmiths,  turners,  weavers,  farmers,  curriers,  shoemakers, 
tailors,  and  the  useful  mechanics  generally,  are  alwayssureof 
werkand  wages.  Stone  cutters,  and  bricklayers,  now  receive 
In  New  York,  two  dollars  a day,  carpenters  1 dollar  1,  labour- 
ers, from  1 dollar  to  H.  At  this  time  (July  1816.)  house-car- 
penters, bricklayers,  masons,  and  stone  cutters,  are  paid  3 dol- 
lars per  day,  in  Petersburg  Virginia,  which  town  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire,  a year  since,  but  is  now7  rising  from  its  ruins  more 
elegant  than  ever, 

A rtizans  receive  better  pay  in  America,  than  in  Europe; 
and  can  live  w ith  less  exertion,  and  more  comfort : but  there 
are  not  many  of  the  laborious  classes,  whom  we  would  advise  to 
reside  or  loiter  in  the  great  towns;  lest  they  be  tempted  to 
become  tipplers,  by  the  cheapness  and  plenty  of  liquors ; which 
would  blast  their  progress  for  ever  : for  the  drunkard  is  here 
shunned,  despised,  and  abhorred  ; and  shut  out  from  all  decent 
intercourse.  ' 

Men  of  science,  who  can  apply  their  know  ledge  to  useful 
and  practical  purposes,  may  be  very  advantageously  settled 
here  ; — but  mere  literary  scholars,  meet  with  little  encourage- 
ment ; unless  they  will  devote  themselves  to  the  educating  of 
youth.  It  does  not  detract  from  a man's  respectability,  or  fu- 
ture prospects,  to  have  been  thus  engaged.  The  Americans 
are  too  wise  to  consider  any  condition  as  mean,  which  contri- 
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butes  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. — It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
young  men  who  taught  school,  until  they  had  acquired  some 
property  ; turn  to  the  professions  of  law,  physic,  or  div  inity ; 
&nd  even  pass  through  all  the  gradations  of  state  honours,  even 
to  the  presidency. 

If  the  European  Emigrant  be  undecided  in  the  choice  of  his 
situation,  until  his  arrival  in  America;  he  will  be  agreeably 
perplexed,  by  the  different  inducements,  offered  by  the  various 
sections  of  this  vast  empire;  which  covers  an  area  between  the 
31st.  and  46th.  degrees  of  north  latitude  ; and  irom  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  to  the  westward  indefinitely. — On  this  tract  grow 
the  finest  fruits,  in  perfection ; grain  of  every  sort  in  aoun- 
dance';  and  he  who  puts  a seed  into  the  earth,  w ill  probably  be 
recompensed,  by  receiving  forty  or  fifty  out  of  it.  We  are 
of  opinion,  that  between  the  35th.  and  43rd.  decrees  of  north 
latitude,  will  be  found  most  congenial  to  Europeans. — New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky.  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Messouri  Territories,  lie  between  theso 
parallels. — As  the  European  endures  cold  better  than  heat,  he 
will  prefer  the  middle  and  western,  or  north  western  states,  to 
the  southern ; in  these,  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  most  re- 
semble his  own,  and  in  some  one  of  them  we  would  advise  him 
to  fix  his  residence — We  think  young  men  cannot  go  too  spee- 
dily, to  the  fine  regions  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
The  labourer  will  find  a great  difference  between  them  and  Eu- 
rope in  every  thing.  He  who  used  the  spade  must  now  use 
the  axe  ; and  he  who  used  to  dig  ditches  must  learn  to  maul 
rails  and  make  fences.  We  omit  giving  a table  of  roads,  ass 
Almanacks  are  every  where  to  be  had  for  a trifle,  containing 
accurate  lists  of  them  with  the  principal  stages,  from  east  to 
west,  and  people  are  always  willing  to  direct  the  stranger  on 
bis  way. 

Mellish’s  44  American  Traveller”  containing  maps  of  the 
States,  lists  of  the  roads,  &c.  is  a good  companion  for  the 
stranger. 

Mr.  Holme,  of  Boltcn  in  Lancashire,  gives  us  the  following 
statement  of  the  weather,  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  i.  e.  from  the  25th  of  June,  to  ihe  1 7ii.  of  October, 
1816,  fine  clear  sky  96  days,  and  rain  1 8 days  ; and  then  says, 
that  from  about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  Septemuer, 
the  thermometer  ranges  from  84  to  90  degrees. 

Bradbury  says,  no  part  of  the  western  territories  promises 
greater  advantages  to  the  new  settler  than  the  Missouri.  Its 
soil,  or  climate  are  inferior  to  none:  and  is  preferable  to  the 
country  on  the  Ohi,  because  the  transit  to  Orleans  may  be 
made  at  any  time;  whereas  the  Ohio  River  is  not  navigable, 
during  August,  September,  end  October  : it  is  also  lrom  six 
hundred  to  a thousand  miles  nearer  to  Orleans,  man  the  upper 
part  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 

Settlements  and  plantations  already  formed,  are  often  to  be 
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purchased  on  very  moderate  terms;  the  price  of  land  is  vari- 
ous, but  may  often  be  obtained  on  better  terms  from  the  land 
owner,  than  from  the  Government,  or  for  less  than  two  dollars 
per  acre.  The*  reclaiming  of  wild  laud,  or  forming  a planta- 
tion from  the  state  of  nature,  requires  much  less  labour  than 
clearing  a forest. 

Trees  on  the  upland,  not  being  more  than  are  necessary  for 
fences  and  fuel ; they  naturally  stand  at  a sufficient  distance 
from  each  other,  to  admit  a tine  undergrowth  of  grass  and 
herbage. 

This  country  will  be  much  benefited  by  the  steam  boats  on  the 
Mississippi,  great  numbers  of  which  are  now  building  in  the 
ports  of  Ohio  ; coal  is  universally  spread  throughout  these  re- 
gions. The  sugar  region  reaches  from  the  coast  to  the  lat  of  31  f 
deg.  and  its  growth  commenced  only  about  fifteen  years  ago 
i.  e.  about  1800.  There  is  an  extensive  tract,  suitable  for  that 
purpose,  which  is  now  settling  last.  In  the  year  1811.  some 
plantations  on  the  Mississippi  produced  500  hogsheads  of 
sugar;  the  cultivation  is  rapidly  increasing,  many  planters 
having  made  immense  fortunes  thereby. 

The  region  proper  for  cotton,  extends  from  311  to  36  deg. 
©f  latitude. 

The  culture  of  cotton,  requires  not  much  labour  ; the  seeds 
are  planted  about  3 or  3j  feet  asunder,  and  after  the  plants 
have  acquired  a little  strength,  they  are  weeded  and  earthed  up 
and  require  no  further  care,  until  the  pods  are  ripe;  they  are 
then  col iec ted,  after  v.  bich  the  cotton  is  separated  from  its 
seeds,  by  a machine  called  a saw  gin. 

As  there  are  public  gins  in  almost  every  part,  where  planters 
may  have  their  cotton  cleared  and  packed  on  moderate  terms, 
poor  men  may  become  cotton  planters,  and  a numerous  family 
is  then  an  advantage;  as  females  and  children  can  collect  tha 
pods,  and  take  in  the  cotton  ; if  he  settles  on  w ild  land,  he  may 
grow  cotton  better  than  any  other  crop;  as  the  ground  needs 
iess  preparation  for  it.  The  vast  tract  of  Prairie,  extending 
through  these  regions,  is  a great  object  of  consideration.  Some 
intelligent  Americans,  accustomed  to  a profusion  of  timber  for 
buildings,  fences  and  fuel,  think  U unfit  for  the  habitation  of 
whites;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  in  process  of  time,  it  will  not 
only  be  inhabited  and  cultivated,  but  be  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful countries  in  the  world  ; I travelled  through  it  500  miles, 
and  saw  it  in  a state  of  nature:  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  covered 
with  the  finest  verdure  imaginable.  The  stratum  immediately 
below  the  vegetable  soil,  is  generally  a very  teuacions  clay  ; 
and  would  make  excellent  brick.  Domestic  animals,  are  of 
the  most  value  to  man,  where  he  can  procure  them  food  with 
the  least  labour,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  can  that  be  done 
with  less  trouble  than  in  the  southern  part  oi  this  region.  Here 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  them  are  independent  of 
man.  becau&e  they  at  ail  times  procure  an  abundance  of 
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food,  by  the  aid  of  salt  alone,  the  shepherd  and  the  husband- 
man call  together  their  flocks  and  herds,  throughout  this  vast 
region,  the  efficacy  of  which,  I saw  verified  in  my  own  horse, 
which  1 coUid  attract  by  a show  of  salt,  when  corn  had  no  ef- 
fect on  it.  It  may  perhaps  appear  surprising,  that  so  valuable  & 
tract  of  country  should  have  been  so  long  neglected  ; but  many 
circumstances  have  contributed  to  this  : whilst  under  the  Spa- 
nish government,  the  uniform  policy  was,  to  prevent  these  co- 
lonies, from  all  intercourse  with  other  nations  ; the  governors 
being  petty  tyrants  were  only  anxious  to  enrich  themselves, 
regulations  were  made,  to  fetter  the  internal  trade  of  the 
country  ; no  man  could  sell  the  least  article,  not  even  a row 
of  pins  without  a licence,  which  cost  a great  sum.  A stranger 
offering  goods  at  a fair  price,  was  certain  to  be  sent  to  prison, 
and  have  his  goods  confiscated. — All  favours  from  these  go- 
vernors, all  grants  of  iand,  and  even  common  privileges ; could 
only  be  obtained  by  bribery  : under  such  a system  of  govern- 
ment, the  most  fertile  regions  must  for  ever  remain  unproduc- 
tive. 

The  political  and  commercial  advantages  to  the  United 
States,  from  the  possession  of  Louisiana,  are  incalculable.  Be- 
sides the  revenue  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands,  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  Mississippi  river,  is  also  of  immense  advantage; 
furnishing  a navigation  for  conveying  the  products  of  this  fer- 
tile country  to  market,  and  cutting  off  that  easy  access,  which 
the  possessors  of  Louisiana  would  have  had,  of  making  preda- 
tory incursions  upon  the  eastern  Bank  of  that  river,  it  being 
more  than  2000  miles  in  length. 

The  committee  appointed  in  1816,  to  examine  into  the  stata 
of  American  manufactures,  in  speaking  of  the  western  coun- 
try, say,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  is  such,  that  even  whilst 
wre  are  employed  in  drawing  the  portrait,  the  features  conti- 
nue to  enlarge,  and  the  picture  becomes  distorted.”  As  al- 
most the  whole  population  of  tbis  country  is  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Ohio,  or  its  tributary  streams:  that  portion 
which  furnishes  water  from  that  river  will  first  be  considered  ; 
west  and  northwest,  there  is  a vast  tract  which  does  not  contri- 
bute to  that  river.  The  Ohio,  from  Pittsburg  to  its  mouth  is 
supposed  to  be  1188  miles,  and  receiyes  in  its  course  the  fol- 
lowing thirteen  rivers. 


Tennesse 
Cumberland 
Green  River 
Salt  River 
Kentucky  Rive? 
Little  Miami 
Great  Miami 


Scioto 

Green 

Great  Kenhawa 
Little  Kenhawa 
Muskingum 
Wabash 


Its  name  Ohio,  signifies  beautiful,  and  though  only  a smal* 
river,  compared  to  the  Mississippi,  yet  some  idea  may  be  form- 
ed of  its  magnitude,  by  the  area  in  which  it  is  collected, 
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SQUARE  MILES. 


Illinois  Territory  l-10th...*. 5,000 

Indiana  do  37,050 

State  of  Ohio,  4-5th 35,088 

'Pennsylvania  L-3d 16,493 

New  York  1 -100th 521 

Maryland  1100th 140 

Virginia  2-5th 28,200 

North  Carolina  l-50th  1,100 

South  do  1-150. 152 

Georgia  l-30th 2,000 

Kentucky,  all 40,110 

Tennesse  3-4th  32,400 


192,654 

England  and  Wales,  are  49,450  square  miles,  about  l -4th. 
of  this  surface.  This  tract  lies  between  35  and  43  degrees  of 
north  latitude  ; the  best  climate  on  the  globe,  for  yielding  the 
comforts  of  life. — The  general  state  of  the  weather,  in  spring, 
is  heavy  rains  ; in  summer,  an  almost  cloudless  sky  with  hea\  y 
dews  : in  autumn,  some  rain,  followed  by  the  Indian  summer: 
and  the  winter,  from  ten  weeks  to  three  months  long,  dry*, 
sharp,  and  pleasant. — The  soil  is  much  superior  to  that  east  of 
the  Alleghanies,  but  varies  in  quality,  which  variations  are  de- 
noted by  first,  second,  and  third  rates.  Little  digging  has  yet 
been  done  in  this  extensive  territory  ; all  that  has  yet  been 
seen  is  coal,  salt,  iron,  lead  and  nitre.  Coal  is  actually  found 
at  Pittsburg,  Zanesville,  on  the  Green  River,  in  the  Illinois, 
and  the  western  territories ; and  it  is  highly  bituminous.  Salt 
is  found  in  various  places;  wild  animals,  particularly  those 
which  feed  on  herbs,  are  very  fond  of  it.  On  sinking  a well 
near  the  Kenhawa,  they  perforated  a red-sand  stone  rock,  and 
salt  water  instantly  gushed  out  of  it;  and  wherever  this  rock 
has  beeii  perforated,  salt  water  has  been  found. 

Several  salt  works  are  already  established.  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  many  places  ; but  chiefly  near  the  founderies.— About  14 
miles  west  of  the  Ohio  Saline,  there  is  a lead  mine,  which  ap- 
pears well,  but  is  not  worked. 

The  Caves,  yielding  salt  petre  are  abundant;  and  some  of 
great  extent ; they  are  chiefly  on  Green,  Tennessee,  and  Cum- 
berland rivers.  Many  rocks  of  freestone  occur,  one  of  excel- 
lent flag,  near  Point  Pleasant,  on  the  Kenhawa  river.  In  the 
state  of  nature  this  country  was  almost  covered  with  trees,  ma- 
ny of  which  are  very  large ; more  than  100  species  are  found. 

The  wild  animals  have  nearly  disappeared  from  the  inhabited 
parts  ; none  remain  that  are  destructive,  and  hut  few  that  are 
dangerous.  The  wolves  sometimes  take  a sh«ep  or  a small  pig, 
but  they  are  becoming  scarcer. 

The  squirrels  are  the  greatest  enemies  which  the  Farmers 
now  have  to  contend  with,  but  their  increase  is  prevented  by 
the  riflemen,  who  sometimes  kill  two  thousand  in  a dsy. 

The  price  of  laud  is  very  various,  according  to  its  quality 
and  situation, 


In  February  1 BIS,  land  in  the  town  of  Louisville  sold  at  the 
fate  of  39,000  dollars  per  acre. — The  lands  belonging1  to  the 
United  States  Government,  uniformly  sell  at  2 dollars  per  acre, 
with  4 years  to  pay  it  in;  or  1 dollar  61  cents  cash,  b'ew  Eu- 
ropeans who  have  been  used  to  sedentary  employments,  can 
submit  to  the  fatigwe  of  clearing  a forest.  But  the  back  woods- 
men,  (disliking  population)  are  ever  ready  to  sell  their  im- 
provements, and  retire  further  into  the  woods.  These  Im- 
provements consist  of  a log  house,  a peach  and  perhaps  an  ap- 
ple orchard  ; together  with  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  acres 
of  land,  inclosed  and  partly  cleared  : for  which  seldom  more 
is  asked  than  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  ; in  addition  to 
the  original  cost. 

The  land  tax  takes  place  in  five  years  after  the  purchase  ; 
and  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  cents  on  a hundred  acres  of 
first  rate  land  : one  hundred  cents,  or  a dollar,  on  a hundred 
acres  of  second  rate  land  ; and  sixty  cents  per  hundred  acres, 
on  third  rate  land.  Some  districts  of  upland  may  be  purchased 
of  the  speculators,  for  half  a dollar  per  acre,  which  would  an- 
swer for  sheep. 

There  are  two  modes  of  clearing  land,  one  by  cutting  the 
trees  round,  so  as  to  kill  them  ; and  then  clear  away  the  under- 
wood, which  is  very  little ; the  other  is  cutting  down  the  trees, 
collecting  them  into  heaps  and  burning  them : this  is  frequent- 
ly done  by  what  they  call  a frolic.  In  the  settlement  of  a 
country,  there  are  many  things  to  be  done,  which  require  the 
united  strength  of  many ; this  money  cannot  purchase,  but 
that  kind  and  generous  feeling  which  men  (not  rendered  cal- 
lous by  wealth  or  poverty)  have  for  each  other,  comes  to  their 
relief.  The  neighbours,  (even  unsolicited)  appoint  a ..ay  when 
as  a frolic,  they  shall  (for  instance)  build  the  new  settler  a 
house.  On  the  morning  appointed,  they  assemble,  and  divide 
themselves  into  parties,  one  party  cuts  down  the  trees,  another 
lops  them  and  cuts  them  into  proper  lengths,  a third  (with  hors- 
es or  oxen)  drag  them  to  the  intended  spot;  another  party 
make  shingles  for  the  roof ; and  at  night  all  the  materials  are 
on  the  spot : and  the  night  of  the  next  day,  the  family  sleep  in 
their  new  habitation.  No  payment  is  expected,  nor  would  be 
received,  it  is  considered  a duty;  and  lays  him  under  obliga- 
tion to  assist  the  next  settler.  But  this  co-operation  of  labour 
is  not  confined  to  new  settlers;  it  occurs  frequently  in  the 
coarse  of  a year,  amongst  the  old  ones,  with  whom  it  is  a 
bond  of  amity  and  social  intercourse:  and  in  no  part  of  the 
world  is  good  neighbourship  in  greater  perfection,  than  in 
America.  • 

The  winters  here  are  so  short  and  mild,  as  to  render  very  lit- 
tle labour  necessary  to  pro\  ide  food  for  cattle,  during  that 
season.  Most  farmers  scatter  the  seeds  of  pumpkins  in  the 
field  when  planting  the  corn;  and  nothing  more  is  necessary, 
but  throwing  the  pumpkins  into  the  waggon  when  ripe ; they 
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are  so  little  trouble  that  they  sell  for  a dollar  per  waggon  load, 
and  generally  weigh  thirty  or  forty  pounds  each;  cattie  and 
hogs  are  fond  of  them. 

The  vine  fiouiishesin  this  region  : and  its  wheat  can  scarce- 
ly be  iurpassed,  either  for  quality  or  quantity.  The  culinary, 
or  eatable  v ^eiables  oi  Europe  g*  -w  nere.  in  as  much  perfec- 
tion as  in  England,  except  beans  uicia  faba)  and  cauliflower. 

They  cultivate  also  in  the  fields,  water-melons,  musk* me- 
lons. squashes,  ami  sweet  potatoes,  cucumbers  and  beans  ( pha, - 
seo'us)  «rrow  to  much  greater  perfection  than  in  England.  The 
fruits  are  excellent  and  abunuant,  particularly  peaches  and 
apples. 

Very  little  agricultural  labour  is  performed  by  the  women, 
who  are  employed  in  domestic  manufactures ; at  which  they 
are  both  expert  and  industrious:  almost  all  grow  some  flax,  and 
south  of  lat.  39  deg.  they  have  (what  they  call)  a cotton  patch, 
although  cotton  is  not  usually  grown  north  of  lat.  36  deg.  lew 
are  without  sheep  : thus  they*  are  furnished  with  three  staple 
articles,  out  of  which  they  spin  almost  sufficient  for  the  cloth- 
ing, Ac.  of  the  family 

Some  have  looms  and  weave  it  themselves,  others  employ’ 
weavers,  who  follow  it  as  an  occupation.  The  manufacture  of 
woollen,  is  much  facilitated  by  carding  machines,  these  being 
generally  established  throughout  the  States. 

Tn  the  towns,  many  of  the  trades  that  produce  useful  and 
necessary  articles  are  established : and  some  of  those  for  orna- 
ment:  such  as  masons,  stone  cutters,  brickmakers,  smiths,  car- 
penters, wheelwrights,  cabinet  makers, saddlers,  bout  and  shoe- 
makers, ship  and  boat-bui  Iders.  nailors,  coppersmiths  and  brass- 
founders,  wire  drawers  and  wire  makers,  screw  and  hinge  ma- 
kers, gunsmiths,  cutlers,  machine  makers,  clock  and  watch  ma- 
kers, curriers,  glovers,  distillers,  butchers,  bakers,  brewers, 
stocking  makers,  ropers,  coffee-mill  makers.  and  many  others. 
There  are  also  glass  manufactories,  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factories, iron  founderies,  potteries,  floor  cloth  manufactories, 
steam  engine  makers,  glass  cutters,  silversmiths,  looking-glass 
makers,  printers,  bookbinders,  Ac.  &e.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  world,  where  labour  finds  a better  market  ; or  is  better  re- 
warded than  in  the  western  country,  and  this  results  from 
causes  which  will  not  shortly  change. 

A small  sum,  the  savings  of  two  or  three  years  of  a prudent 
working  man  ; will  enable  him  to  purchase  one  or  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land. 

From  this  cause,  labourers  continually  become  farmers,  as 
soon  as  they’  have  acquired  a little  property’. 

All  are  aware  that  turning  wild  land  into  cultivation,  will 
occasion  some  hardships  and  privations;  but  the  ease,  securi- 
ty’, and  independence,  which  is  certain  to  follow,  makes  am- 
ple amends. 

Provisions  will  long  remain  low  in  price,  because  of  the 
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great  distance  to  a foreign  market;  causing  a great  expence 
of  conveyance.  Also  the  great  proportion  of  those  employed 
in  farming,  compared  to  those  in  towns  otherwise  employed  ; 
and  also  the  vast  extent  of  land,  remaining  west  of  the  Alleg- 
hany Mountains,  yet  unoccupied. — This  will  more  fully  ap- 
pear, from  the  following  statementof  the  area  and  population, 
in  u<hich  all  that  part  attached  to  the  atlantic  States  is  excluded. 

This  population  is  taken  as  it  stood  in  the  census  of  1810, 
since  when  some  increase  has  taken  place,  but  can  scarcely 
make  a sensible  difference. 


AREA, SQ.  MILES. 

POPULATION 

Ohio  State 

Indiana  ditto 

Illinois  Territory 

..  52,000 

12,282 

Mfichingan  ditto 

..  24,820 

North  West  Territory.. 

..106,830., 

Kentucky 

..  40,110 

Tennessee  State 

..  43,200 

Mississippi  Territory.. 

. . 88,680 

Missouri  Territory 

..985,250 

1,433,750 

1,002,759 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  1810,  there  was  only  one  inhabitant 
in  nearly  l{  square  miles,  or  one  in  900  acres;  not  1 - 1 0th  of 
them  reside  in  towns,  nor  1 -5th  having  any  employment  but 
agriculture. 

N.  13.  The  average  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
is  192  to  a square  mile;  and  in  Lancashire  400  ; hence  it  ap- 
pears that  it  would  require  280,000,000  of  people  to  make  this 
district  as  populous. as  England  and  Wales  now  is. 

Wages  in  the  western  country,  to  a labourer  or  husband- 
man, are  about  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  and  his  board,  wash- 
ing, &c.  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  handicraftsmen,  about 
3 1 dollar  per  day,  or  a dollar  and  board.  Shoemakers  about 
four  shillings  for  making  a pair  of  shoes  : and  for  a pair  of 
hoots  eleven  shillings.  The  following  is  about  the  average 
price  of  provisions. 


DOL. 

Flour  per  barrel 4 . 

Indian  Com,  Meal  100  pounds. 0.. 

Potatoes  per  bushel 0 . . 

Beef  Mutton  and  Veal  per  lb...  0 . , 

Pork do... 0.. 

Bacon  .......do.*....*.....  0.. 

Venison do 0.. 

Fowls  each 0.. 

Ducks  do-- 0.. 

Geese. .do 0.., 

Turkies  do 0.. 

Cheese  per  pound 0.. . 

Butter.. do 0... 

Cyder  per  barrel  3. . 


CENTS. 

....  0 .. 

. . . 40  . . 
....31  .. 
....  5... 
....  4... 

i . . . 8. .. 

....  4..,. 
...  ,12|. . 
....25... 
...62 £.. 
.. . .75. . . 
...10... 
...14  ... 
..  0,.. 


S. 

18 

J 

1 

0 

0 

, 0 
. 0 
. 0 
. 1 

, 2 
. 3 
0 

, 0 
13 


D. 

0 

9* 

4T 

2k 

2 

4£ 

2 

7 

H 

9f 

4* 

H 

71 

6 
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Whiskey  per  gallon 

Peach  Brandy  do 

Alaple  sugar  per  pound . . . , 

By  comparing  this  table  with  the  price  of  labour,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  an  industrious  man  may  easily  support  a family  m 
this  country. 

Meilish  having  given  a statement  of  the  prices  of  provisions 
and  labour  in  these  parts-,  says  it  will  appear,  thal  an  ordinary- 
workman  can  oblain  fora  day's  work,  50  pounds  of  flour;  or 
20  pounds  of  beef;  or  3 bushels  of  potatoes,  or  27  pounds  of 
pork ; or  8 fowls ; or  4 ducks;  or  two  geese  ; or  a turkey. 

The  CONSTITUTION  of  the  state  of  .-hio,  declares.  That 

1.  All  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent 

2.  All  men  have  a natural  right  to  worship  God,  acccording 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 

o.  Trial  by  jury  shall  be  inviolate. 

4.  Printing  presses  shall  be  free. 

5.  Unwarrantable  searches  shall  not  be  made. 

6.  Unnecessary  rigour  shall  not  be  exercised. 

7.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required  in  bailable  offences. 

8.  Penalties  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence. 

5).  The  liberty  of  the  people  to  assemble  together,  for  the 
public  good;  and  to  bear  arms  in  their  own  defence  is 
guaranteed. 

10.  Hereditary  emoluments,  honours,  and  privileges,  are 
for  ever  prohibited. 

1 1.  Slavery  is  for  ever  prohibited;  and  it  is  declared,  that 
44  no  indenture  of  any  negro  or  mulatto , hereafter  made 
and  executed  out  of  the  State,  or  if  made  in  the  State, 
where  the  term  of  service  exceeds  one  year,  shall  be  of 
theleast  validity,  except  those  given  in  the  case  of  appren- 
ticeship.” 

J2.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  essentially 
necessary  to  the  good  government  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind : schools,  aud  the  means  of  instruction,  shali  be  for 
ever  encouraged  by  legislative  provision ; not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  rights  of  conscience. 

The  Government  is  legislative  and  executive  : and  regulates 
the  judicial  and  military  authority. 

The  legislature  consists  ol  a seriate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives The  senators  are  elected  biennially,  the  representatives 
annually  by  the  people;  and  one  half  vacate  their  seats  every 
year. 

Every  free  white  male,  who  is  a citizen  df  the  United  States, 
arid  has  resided  in  that  State  one  year,  has  a vote  for  a repre- 
sentative, if  he  has  resided  two  years,  he  can  vote  for  a senator. 

Every  Citizen  qualified  to  vote  for  a representative,  and  w ho 
is  above  25  years  of  age,  is  also  eligible  to  be  himself  elected  ; 
if  above  30  years  of  age,  he  is  eligible  to  become  a Senator. 
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The  Governor  is  also  chosen  by  the  people,  and  serves  two 
years:  he  cannot,  by  law,  be  elected  more  than  three  times  in 
succession. 

The  Elections  are  carried  on  throughout  the  State  on  the 
same  day;  and  during  the  same  hours;  viz.  from  10  to  4 
o'clock.  There  is  a poll  in  every  township  ; and  it  is  conduct- 
ed by  ballot:  each  elector  gives  in  a slip  of  paper,  contain- 
ing the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  he  votes;  at  which 
time  his  name  is  registered  : by  this  means,  the  whole  business 
of  election  is  begun  and  ended  in  one  day,  without  any  noise 
or  disturbance. 

The  Justices  are  appointed  by  the  people  of  their  respective 
townships  ; and  retain  that  office  only  three  years,  unless  re- 
elected. 

In  the  Military  State  the  Captains  and  Subaltern  Officers, 
are  chosen  by  those  in  their  respective  company’s  districts, 
who  are  subject  to  military  duty. 

Majors,  are  elected  by  Captains  and  Subalterns;  Colonels 
are  elected  by  Majors,  Captains,  and  Subalterns, 

Brigadier  Generals,  are  elected  by  the  Commissioned  Offi- 
cers of  their  respective  Brigades. 

Major  Generals  and  quarter-master-generals,  are  appointed 
by  joint  ballot,  of  both  Houses  of  Legislature. 

The  Governor  is  Commander  in  chief:  and  appoints  the  Ad- 
jutants. 

The  President  of  the  United  States’  Salary,  is  25,000  Dol- 
lars, or  5,625  Pounds.  Vice  President  5,000  Dollars,  or  1,125 
pounds. 

Each  Senator  and  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
recehes  eight  dollars  per  day,  while  attending  in  Session;  and 
a day's  pay,  for  every  twenty  miles  travelling,  to  and  from 
the  seat  ol  Government. 

The  Chief  Justico  of  the  United  States’  Salary,  is  4,000  Dol- 
lars, or  900  Pounds. 

Six  Associate  Judges  each,  3,500  Dollars,  or  £787.  10s. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States’  Salary7,  is  3000  Dol- 
lars, or  675  Pounds. 

With  respect  to  the  manners  of  the  people  west  of  the  Al- 
leghanies,  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  any  uniformity7. 
They  are  composed  of  Emigrants  from  every  state  in  the  uni- 
on, mixed  with  English.  Irish.  Dutch,  Swiss,  German,  French, 
and  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  That  species  ot  hau- 
teur, which  one  class  of  society,  in  some  countries,  shows  to) 
wards  another  ; is  here  utterly7  unknown.  Privileged  orders 
and  hereditary  privileges,  honours  and  emoluments,  are  for 
ever  interdicted.  If  therefore  we  should  search  for  that  con- 
temptuous feeling  here,  we  should  look  to  those  clothed  with 
authority;  but  we  should  look  in  vain.  The  Justice  on  the 
bench,  or  the  Officer  in  the  field,  are  respected  and  obeyed 
whilst  exercising  the  functions  of  their  office,  for  the  general 
good;  but  should  even  they7  treat  the  least  wealthy  of  their  fei- 
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low  citizens  with  contumely,  they  would  soon  find  they  could 
not  do  it  with  impunity. 

Travellers  from  Europe  should  be  informed  of  this  part  of 
the  American  character,  r^ore  particularly  if  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  treating  contemptuously,  those  who  wait  upon 
them,  or  administer  to  tbeir  wants.  Let  no  one  here  in- 
dulge himself  in  abusing  the  Waiter  or  Ostler  at  an  Inn:  that 
Waiter  or  Ostler  is  probably  a citizen,  and  does  not  conceive 
that  in  discharging  of  bis  duty,  be  should  submit  to  insults: 
but  this  feeling,  so  far  as  1 haw  seen  it,  is  purely  defensive  ; I 
have  travelled  nearly  10.000  miles  in  the  United  States,  and 
have  never  met  with  the  least  affront  or  incivility. 

The  Americans  are  accused  by  travellers,  of  being  inquisi * 
live:  and  if  this  be  a crime,  the  western  people  are  guilty  ; 
but  I always  found  them  as  ready  to  answer  questions,  as  to  ask 
them  ; and  therefore  I always  came  off  a gainer  by  this  kind 
of  barter;  and  a regard  to  truth  obliges  me  to  state,  that  I feel 
myself  bound,  in  gratitude,  to  speak  of  their  hospitality. — In 
m3'  travels  through  the  United  States,  not  less  than  2000  miles 
have  been  in  pails  where  there  were  110  taverns ; and  where 
travellers  are  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  hospitality  of  the  inha- 
bitants. In  no  instance  have  I appealed  in  vain  : although 
the  furnishing  a b<;d,  in  maii)T  cases  has  been  evidently  incon- 
venient; and  in  many  instances  no  remuneration  would  be  ta- 
ken. 

Some  European  travellers,  have  experienced  their  liberal 
hospitality,  and  repaid  it  by  calumny. 

As  to  tbeir  moral  character,  m3'  experience  relates  chiefly 
to  the  western,  middle,  and  some  of  the  southern  states. — In 
tlie  western.  I noticed,  that  very  few  of  the  houses  in  which  I 
slept,  had  either  locks  or  bolts  011  their  doors  ; and  that  their 
jaiis  were  generally  without  a single  tenant.  No  people  be- 
have better  to  their  neighbours;  and  l believe  no  country 
of  equal  population,  exhibits  fewer  crimes  committed  against 
the  laws.  T Bntn. 

This  region  is  an  assemblage  of  woodland  and  prairie,  inter- 
mixed ; the  aggregate  of  prairie  being  three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  the  woodland.  In  astute  of  nature,  these  prairies  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  herbaceous  plants; 
being  a most  abundant  supplyr  of  food  for  the  cattle  of  the  new 
settler.  These  prairies,  after  being:  pastured  by  cattle,  become 
covered  with  white  clover,  and  the  much  esteemed  blue  grass. 
For  the  settler  who  has  the  courage  to  fix  upon  wild  land,  this 
is  the  best  part  of  the  United  States,  except  Upper  Louisiana. 

J f he  places  his  house  at  the  edge  of  one  of  these  prairies,  it 
furnishes  food  for  a»3T  number  of  cattle ; and  the  woodlands 
afford  materials  for  his  house,  his  fire  and  his  fences;  and  with 
a single  3'oke  of  oxen,  he  max’  generally  reduce  an3'  part  of 
his  prairie  laud,  into  a state  of  tillage.  Had  this  land  been  at  no 
greater  distance  from  the  Alieghanies,  than  the  woody  region, 
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it  would  have  been  first  occupied  ; but  being  from  5 to  10  hun- 
dred miles  bevond  those  mountains;  and  separated  from  them 
by  a fertile  country  : emigrants  were  so  well  pleased  with  the 
land  which  lay  nearer,  that  they  sat  down  sad; tied  before  they 
reached  that  which  was  still  more  fertile,  but  more  distant. 

Nothing’  more  strongly  proves  the  superiority  of  the  west- 
ern country,  than  the  vast  emigration  to  it,  from  the  eastern 
and  southern  stales,  in  passing  through  the  upper  parts  of 
Virginia,  I observed  a great  number  of  farms  abandoned,  on 
many  of  which  were  good  houses  and  fine  apple  and  peach  or- 
chards ; on  asking  the  reason,  1 was  always  told,  the  owners 
were  gone  to  the  western  country.  From  New  England  the 
emigiations  are  still  more  numerous  : they  mostly  cross  the 
Hudson  River,  between  Albany  and  Newburg  : and  must  pass 
through  Cayuga  in  their  wav  to  Pittsburg  ; and  1 was  informed 
by  an  inhabitant  of  Cayuga,  in  April  I816.  that  more  than 
ld.000  w aggons  had  passed  over  the  bridge  there,  within  the 
last  18  months,  containing  emigrants  to  the  western  connfry. 

Whoever  is  well  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  America, 
knows  that  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  are  spread 
throughout  : and  they  have  got  to  the  w est  of  the  Aiieghanies. 
At  Nashville,  in  Tennessee;  Lexington  in  Kentucky;  at 
Cincinnati,  Reaver.  Pittsburgh,  and  many. other  places,  there 
are  large  cotton  and  woollen  establishments. 

In  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  factories,  abundantly  supplied  with  managers  and  machine 
makers  from  Britain;  of  which  there  is  such  a redundancy, 
that  great  numbers  have  already  resorted  to  agriculture  : in- 
deed, while  good  land  is  so  cheap  and  so  easily  obtained,  no 
one  will  continue  at  manufacturing,  for  low  or  even  moderate 
wages. 

It  being  agreed  by  all  modern  traveller,  that  the  western 
side  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  is  almost  infinitely  superior 
to  the  eastern  side,  in  those  two  very  important  points,  tempe- 
rature alid  fertility  ; and  as  in  consequence  of  iis  being  (until 
lately)  almost  unknown  to  the  white  people,  there  remained 
unsold  on  the  30  th  oi  September,  1811,  in  the  Slates  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  anti  Illinois.  which  are  allowed  to  lie  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable latitudes  foi  Englishmen)  about  10  millions  of  acres, 
we  shall  proceed  to  give  a brief  account  of  them. 

These  iands  are  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  land  offices  of  S ea- 
benville.  Marietta,  Canton,  Zanesville,  Chilliccthe,  and  Cincin- 
nati— the  price  is  w o dollars  per  acre,  one  fourth  of  the  pur- 
chase money  to  De  paid  on  engaging;  and  the  remainder  in 
four  years;  and  not  less  than  1 60  acres  can  be  bought  at  tiiese 
offices. 

'1  he  State  of  OHIO  is  situated  between  384  and  42  deg.  N. 
lat.;  and  between  80 f r:  cl  8i4  deg.  W.  Lc;>.  it  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  divisional  line,  between  the  United  States  and  Upper 

Canada,  passing  through  the  middle  of  Lake  Erie  and  Michi 


gran  territory : West  by  Indiana,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a meridian  line,  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami,  to 
the  parallel  of  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  ; South  and 
Sou  h East,  by  the  River  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia;  East  by  Pennsylvania,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a meridian  line,  runninsr  from  the  month  of  little 
Beaver  Creek,  to  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  United 
States,  in  Lake  Erie,  containing  (according  to  Mr.  Drake)  an 
area  of  40.000  square  miles,  or  25  600.000  acres,  including 
water.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  22S  miles;  mean 
breadth  about  200  miles. 

The  RIVERS  of  this  State  ran  north  into  Lake  Erie,  or 
south  into  the  Ohio.  The  Ohio  washes  the  south-eastern  non- 
tier  of  the  State,  509  miles. 

The  GREAT  MIAMI  waters  a large  portion  of  the  state; 
It  is  200  yards  wide  at  its  mouth  ; and  rises  between  40  and 
41  deg.  N.  Lat.  Its  current  is  generally  quick,  but  no  rapids; 
the  wi  ie  and  fertile  valley  through  which  it  runs,  is  sometimes 
subject  to  partial  inundation.  Its  chief  tributaries,  on  the  west- 
ern side  are  Loramies  Creek,  which  runs  into  it.  130  miles 
above  its  rcouth  ; Still  Water,  which  enters  it  about  50  miies 
below;  and  White  Water,  which  it  receives  within  seven  miles 
cf  the  Ohio  ; the  first  of  these  is  navigable  for  batteux  (fiat 
bottomed  boats)  near  thirty  miles.  On  the  east  side,  Mad 
River,  is  the  only  tributary  deserving  the  name  of  river. — It 
is  bounded  by  some  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  State ; has  a 
brisk  current  of  pure  water  : and  affords  numerous  mill  seats. 
About  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  are  rapids,  where  its  falls,  in 
a short  space.  200  feet. 

The  LITTLE  MIAMI  meanders  through  an  extensive  val- 
ley. and  abounds  with  mill  seats : enters  into  the  Ohio.  7 miles 
above  Cincinnati : and  in  high  water  is  150  yards  wide.  Be- 
tween the  little  Miami  and  the  Seiota.  a distance  of  126  miles, 
by  the  course  of  the  Ohio,  there  are  (he  following  creeks  ; from 
20  to  50  yards  wide:  and  from  20  to  50  miles  in  length  ; viz. 

BIG  INDIAX,  1 1 miles  above  Cincinnati. 

WHITE  OAK,  Streight,  Eagle.  Bullskin,  Brush  and  Tur- 
key Creeks;  the  last.  4 miles  below  the  Seiota. 

The  SCIOTA  joins  the  Ohio,  in  394  deg.  N.  lat.  it  is  navi- 
gable for  large  keel  boats  to  Cc  him  bus,  nearly  200  miles  from 
its  mouth  ; and  canoes  almost  to  its  head. 

The  GREAT  HOCK  HOCKING  enters  the  Ohio  150  miles 
above  the  Seiota;  and  is  navigable  to  Athens.  40  miies  from 
its  mouth,  for  large  keel  boats.  Six  miles  above  Athens  are 
rapids  which  prevent  tbe  ascent  of  boats. 

The  MUSKINGUM  enters  the  Ohio  just  below  Marietta,  it 
is  250  yards  wide  at  its  mouth  ; and  navigable  icr  iarge  keels 
to  Three  Legs;  and  from  thence  for  small  boatc  near  to  Cuya- 
hoga. 

Several  large  Creeks  water  that  part  lying  between  Mus- 
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kingum  and  Pennsylvania;  such  as  Will’s  Creek,  Pawpaw? 
Little  Muskingum,  Wheeling,  Capteena,  Stoney  and  Sun- 
Fish  ; all  of  which  fall  into  the  »)hio.  t he  following,  water 
the  northern  part;  and  fall  into  Lake  Erie.  The  largest  and 
most  western,  is  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  or  Maurice  ; which  is 
formed  bv  the  junction  of  St.  Mary’s  and  the  little  St.  Joseph. 

This  river  is  105  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  for  small 
vessels  throughout;  and  fi)r  those  of  60  tons  to  18  miles  of  the 
Lakes.  The  rapids  of  Miami,  at  certain  seasons,  are  alive  with 
fish  of  various  sorts  ; the  banks  cf  this  river  are  regular,  high, 
bat  slope  gradually  to  the  water;  and  are  covered  with  luxuri- 
ant verdure. 

The  St.  JOSEPH  rises  in  Indiana,  and  is  navigable  about 
1 50  miles.  The  St.  Mary’s  in  wet  seasons,  is  navigable  for  pe- 
rogues,  about  150  miles,  from  its  confluence  with  the  St.  Jo- 
sephs ; it  is  very  crooked  and  the  land  on  its  margin  generally 
good.  The  Tousaint’s  River  head  is  not  more  than  10  or  1 2 
miles  from  the  lake,  though  its  mouth  is  100  yards  wide  ; it  is 
covered  at  certain  periods  with  geese  and  ducks  ; and  abounds 
with  otters  and  musk  rats. 

PORTAGE  RIVER  is  navigable  almost  to  its  bead,  its  cur- 
rent being  sluggish  and  the  water  deep;  it  is  40  yards  wide, 
for  6 or  7 miles  from  the  lake.  Great  numbers  of  ducks  and 
geese  frequent  it  in  Autumn ; its  banks  are  rich  and  easily 
cleared. 

The  SANDUKSY  is  navigable  almost  to  its  head.  PIPE 
and  COLD  creeks  fall  into  the  bava  few  miles  east  of  the  San- 
dusky  river.  These  streams  water  a fine  country,  have  brisk 
currents,  pure  water,  and  frequent  mill  sites.  The  last  issues 
from  a durable  spring,  sufficient  to  turn  a grist  mill  at  its  source. 

The  HURON  falls  into  the  lake,  1 1 miles  east  of  Sandusky 
ba}T;  it  is  about  50  yards  wide  at  its  moutb,  and  navigable  about 
18  miles;  it  has  many  heads  which  water  a fertile  and  healthy 
district. 

The  VERMILLION  10  miles  further  east,  is  similar  to 
the  last. 

The  BLACK  RIVER  enters  the  lake  12  miles  east  of  the 
Vermillion,  which  it  resembles. 

ROCKY  RIVER  enters  the  lake  18  miles  further  E.  is 
more  rapid,  has  higher  banks,  and  is  much  larger  than  the  three 
last  rivers. 

Seven  miles  E.  of  Black  River,  is  the  Cayahoga,  the  largest 
that  enters  Lake  Erie.  E.  of  the  Sandusky  ; its  course  is  S.  E. 
current  brisk,  banks  high  and  romantic. 

CHAGRIN  river  runs  parallel  with  the  Cayahoga,  and  en- 
ters the  lake  20  miles  east  of  Cleveland:  it  is  about  40  miles 
long,  rapid,  abounding  with  mill  seats;  and  subject  to  sudden 
swells. 

Ten  miles  east  of  the  Chagrin  is  GRAND  RIVER,  a fine 
Stream,  its  course  is  circuitous  and  rapid,  banks  high,  and  of- 
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ten  precipitous,  water  pure  and  wholesome;  there  are  several 
mill  dams  across  the  stream. 

The  ASHTIBULA  falls  into  Lake  Erie,  26  miles  east  of 
Grand  River,  its  banks  are  high,  its  stream  brisk,  course  N.  W. 
and  N. 

The  CONNEAUT  enters  the  lake  10  miles  east  of  the 
Ashtibula;  heads  in  the  Ohio  State  : and  enters  Lake  Erie  in 
Pennsylvania.  Its  waters  are  remarkably  clear  and  healthful, 
and  afford  man}"  fine  mill  seats. 

SURFACE  and  SOIL  ; that  which  lies  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania line,  and  ihe  Muskingum  River,  bordering  on  the 
Ohio  River,  and  extending  no:  tbward  about  50  miles,  has  an 
uneven  surface;  rising  into  high  in  Us,  and  subsiding  into  deep 
vallies;  yet  most  of  these  have  a deep  rich  soil,  capable  of  cul- 
tivation to  their  very  summits.  The  countty  along  the  Ohio, 
from  the  Muskingum  to  the  Big  Miami,  continues  broken, 
but  the  hills  diminish  westward. — The  bottoms  of  the  Ohio, 
are  of  very  unequal  widths;  some  of  the  hiils  come  nearly  to 
the  river,  whilst  others  are  2 or  3 miles  distant.  There  are 
usually  3 bottoms  rising  one  above  another, — the  lowest  bears 
a heavy  load  of  beech,  sugar-maple,  buckeye,  elm,  honey  lo- 
cust. black  walnut,  underwood  of  pawpaw,  spieewood.  dog- 
wood. plum  tree,  crab  apple,  and  grape  vines.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  oak,  chesnut,  hickory . sug  r-maple,  poplar,  sas- 
safras, black-ash,  and  black-locust.  In  the  western,  northwest- 
ern, und  northern  parts  of  this  State,  there  is  a more  level  sur- 
face, and  amoistersoil ; interspersed  with  tracks  of  dry  prai- 
rie; and  forests  of  a sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  The  northwestern 
corner  contains  a district  of  level  rich  land,  hut  too  swampy 
for  healthy  settlements. 

COUNTIES. — Hamilton  Co.  is  situated  in  the  southwestern 
cornet  of  the  State;  has  the  Ohio  river  S. ; Clermont  Co.  E. ; 
JButler  N. ; and  Indiana  W.  ; it  is  about  30  miles  long  and  20 
wide;  and  is  watered  by  the  Ohio,  White  Water,  Great  and 
Little  Miami.  Mill,  Deer.  Taylor's  and  Drvfork‘s  Creeks.  It 
has  a hilly  surface  near  the  large  streams,  in  other  parts  more 
level : the  vallies  are  broad,  rich,  and  generally  cultivated.  The 
price  of  uncultivated  land  is  from  10  to  25  dollars  per  acre; 
cultivated  farms  near  Cincinnati,  are  from  30  to  70.  Mills 
are  numerous  on  Mill  Creek  and  the  little  Miami — There  are 
few  wild  lauds,  and  those  are  of  second  quality.  Cincinnati  is 
the  chief  town,  and  deserves  a minute  description- — there  are 
also  Columbia,  Newtown,  Reading,  Montgomery,  Springfield, 
Colerain,  Harrison,  Crossby,  and  Cleves. 

CINCINNATI — the  largest  town  in  the  State,  stands  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Ohio,  its  distance,  b}  land,  from  Pittsburgh,  is 
300  miles  : by  water  524.  From  Detroit  275,  from  Baltimore 
420,  Lexington  85,  Chiilicothe,  84.  Louisville  105,  New  Orle- 
nsaby  water,  1736.  Cincinnati  is  built  upon  two  plains  of  dif- 
ferent elevations  ; the  lower  or  first  is  about  70  feet  above  low 
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water:  the  western  end  islowest:  and  in  the  highest  Hoods 
subject  to  inundation.  The  other  elevation  is  called  the  hill, 
and  is  about  50  feet  higher  than  the  former  : its  medium  width 
is- a mile  — Most  of  the  streets  are  66  feet  wide,  and  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles  : the  squares  are  mostly  divided  into  8 
lots,  99  feet  by  198 — there  are  81  out  lots  of  4 acres  each  ; the 
streets  which  cross  the  river  are  9,  their  course  is  north,  4 4 deg. 
west.  The  1st.  called  Broadway,  strikes  the  river  about  60 
feet  below  the  steam  grist  mill : the  names  of  the  others  are  Sy- 
camore, Miami,  Walnut,  Vine,  Race,  Elm,  Plum,  and  West- 
ern streets.  The  names  of  the  cross  streets  are  Water-street, 
Front,  Second,  Third.  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Northern. 
The  town  Pint  covers  one  whole  and  two  fractional  sections. 

The  number  of  buildings  in  July,  181  5,  was  1 1 00 ; the  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  6,000.  In  June  last,  from  the  num- 
ber of  buildings  preparing,  and  Emigrants  arriving,  the  build- 
ings are  probably  13U0,  and  the  inhabitants  B0OO. 

About  30  houses  are  of  stone,  300  of  brick,  and  the  remain- 
der of  wood  : most  of  them  are  painted,  which  makes  them 
look  neat.  The  public  buildings  are  spacious  and  elegant. 

The  first  court  house  was  42  feet  by7  54,  and  84  feet  high: 
this  was  burnt  down  during  the  late  war.  The  new  court 
house  is  56  feet  by  66,  with  fireproof  apartments.  The  Bap- 
tist Church  in  the  6th  Street,  is  of  brick,  40  bv  55  feet.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  is  only  one  story7,  but  capacious. 

The  Friends’  Meeting  House  is  a temporary  wooden  build- 
ing. 

The  Lancasterian  Seminary  is  an  extensive  brick  building, 
composed  of  two  parallel  wings,  88  feet  deep,  30  wide,  and  30 
feet  distant  from  each  other — one  wing  is  designed  for  male 
and  the  other  for  female  children;  and  when  completed  can. 
admit  1 100  scholars. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  after  it  was  opened,  more  than  400 
were  admitted.  Upwards  of  12,000  dollars  were  subscribed  to- 
wards this  building.  The  Cincinnati  manufacturing  company 
have  extensive  stores ; the  largest  1 50  feet  long,  and  from  two 
to  four  stories  high.  The  steam  mill,  finished  in  1 81 4,  is  found- 
ed upon  a rock  of  limestone  ; its  base  is  62  by7  87  feet:  its 
walls  at  bottom  10  feet  thick:  its  height  1 10  feet,  9 stories  high, 
to  the  height  of  40  feet,  the  walls  gradually7  diminish  in  thick- 
ness. It  required  6620  perches  of  stone,  90,000  bricks,  14,000 
bushels  of  lime,  and  31,200  cubit  feet  of  wood,  its  weight  is  es- 
timated at  15,655  tons;  and  cost  120, 000  dollars.  Its  engine 
is  70  horse’s  power,  and  it  will  grind  700  barrels  of  flour  per 
week. 

The  steam  saw  mill  below  the  town  is  wood,  36  by7  70  feet ; 
3 stories  high.  The  engine,  20  horse  power,  drives  4 saws, 
which  cut  800  feet  an  hour.  There  is  a cotton  and  woollen 
manufactory7  which  runs  3,300  spindles  for  cotton,  aud  400  for 
wool : there  are  4 other  spinning  concerns,  which  together 
•on tain  about  1500  spindles,  and  a woollen  factory,  capable  of 


producing  60  yards  of  broad  cloth  per  day  ; it  began  to  work 
in  1815.  Wool-carding,  and  cloth  dressing,  are  done  in  seve- 
ral places,  cables  and  cordage  are  made  for  exportation  ; and  6 
tons  of  white  and  red  lead,  are  made  weekly.  There  are  two 
glass  factories,  and  an  iron  foundery ; music  and  painting  are 
not  neglected,  there  are  two  weekly  newspapers,  one  called 
the  “ Western  Spy”  and  the  other  the  '4  Cincinnati  Gazette,” 
e ich  issue  about  1 500  papers  a week,  spirits  and  cordials  are 
distilled  for  domestic  use;  and  beer,  porter  and  ale  for  export- 
ation; 40,000  bushels  of  barley,  were  used  ia&t  year. 

The  exports  of  Cincinnati  consist  of  flour,  corn,  beef,  pork, 
butter,  lard,  bacon,  whiskey,  peach  brandy,  beer  and  porter: 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  cheese,  soap,  candles,  hats,  hemp,  spun 
yarn,  saddles,  rifles,  cherry  and  biack  ash  boards,  staves  and 
scantlings,  cabinet  lurnitnre  and  chairs.  East  Indian  and  Eu- 
ropean goods  are  imported  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 
Lead  from  St.  Louis,  rum,  sugar,  molasses  and  dry  goods  from 
New  Orleans ; salt  from  Kenhaway  salt  works;  coal  is  brought 
down  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling;  and  boards  and 
shingles  from  Hamilton  and  Alleghany.  There  are  three  bank- 
ing companies,  the  Miami  exporting  company  was  incorporat- 
ed in  1 803,  for  40  yeais,  its  capital  is  450.000  dollars  ; its  divi- 
dends for  several  years  have  been  between  IOand  15  per  cent. 
“ The  farmers  and  mechanic’s  bank”  was  incorporated  in  1813, 
for  5 years;  its  capital  200,000  dollars,  and  its  dividends 
from  8 to  14  per  cent;  “ the  bank  of  Cincinnati”  is  uncharter- 
ed, its  shares  are  50  dollars  ; 8, SCO  have  been  sold  to  345  per- 
sons ; its  notes  are  in  excellent  credit,  and  its  dividends  good. 

The  Cincinnati,  University,  is  yet  a mere  name.  1 n the 
public  Library  are  8000  volumes.  There  is  a land  office  for  the 
sale  of  the  United  States’  lands.  Nine  mails  arrive  in  every 
week.  Seven  public  roads  enter  Cincinnati ; the  Columbia  road 
from  the  N.  E. ; the  Hamilton  from  the  N.  W.;  the  Davton 
from  the  N ; these  unite  at  the  head  of  Main-street.  The  north- 
bend  and  Lawrenceburgh  roads,  enter  the  western  side  of  the 
town.  The  Columbia  road,  leading  up  the  valley,  is  most  used 
by  parties  of  pleasure. 

The  price  of  town  Lots  is  high  ; those  in  Main,  First  and 
Second  Streets,  sell  for  more  than  200  dollars  per  foot,  on  the 
front  line,  those  less  advantageously  situated,  sell  from  50  to 
iO  : out  Lots  and  those  adjoining  the  town,  take  from  500  to 
J000  dollars  per  acre;  farms  above  and  below  the  creeks  and 
beyond  the  hills,  sell  for  50,  80,  or  1 00  dollars  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  quality  and  situation. 

There  are  four  market  days  per  week,  two  in  the  morning 
and  two  in  the  afternoon  ; beef,  mutton,  pork,  venison,  poul- 
try, and  fish  in  plenty7.  Fruits  can  easily7  be  bad. — Several 
vineyards  in  the  vicinity  promise  to  succeed  ; grapes  from 
Uevay  or  Newport  come  in  their  season.  There  are  six  re- 
mains of  curious  ancient  works,  which  we  have  not  room  to 
describe. 
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BUTLER  Co.  lies  north  of  Hamilton  Co.  and  is  about  21 
miles  square ; the  Big  Miami,  passes  diagonally  through  it, 
from  N.  E to  S.  W. ; 2-3ds  of  this  Co.  is  fertile;  but  there 
are  tracts  of  poor  land  in  the  8 E.  and  N.  \V, 

HAMILTON,  the  seat  of  justice;  is  25  miles  N.  E.  of  Cin- 
cinnati ; it  has  about  75  buildings,  chiefly  wood  ; a post  office, 
printing  office,  and  weekly  newspaper ; in  1816,  there  were 
2877  male  inhabitants  in  this  county  above  21  years  old. 

OXFORD  has  few  houses,  but  a law  is  passed  to  endow  a 
seminary  here,  with  an  entire  township  of  land. 

PREBLE  Co.  lies  N.  of  Butler  Co  and  is  34  miles  long, and 
IS  wide  ; its  surface  pretty  level,  soil  rich,  and  highly  produc- 
tive; its  chief  town  is  EATON,  which  stands  on  a beautiful 
plain;  has  35  houses,  a jail,  and  a post  office;  is  65  miles  N. 
of  Cincinnati,  this  Co.  has  several  valuable  tracts  of  unsold  land. 

DARKE  Co.  lies  N.  ot  Preble,  and  is  about  30  miles  long, 
and  24  wide ; its  surface  is  level,  soil  rich,  but  wet  in  some 
places  ; walnut,  sugar- maple,  &c.  abound  on  the  bottoms,  and 
large  tracts  of  vacant  land,  belonging  to  the  United  States; 
Greenville  is  fixed  upon  for  the  county  town,  but  is  only  a 
village  of  cabins:  its  population  is  now  rapidly  increasing. 

MIAMI  Co.  lies  E.  of  Darke  Co.  is  about  30  miles  long  and 
20  broad  ; its  surface  level,  and  soil  moist  and  rich. 

TROY,  the  Co.  town,  is  72  miles  N of  Cincinnati;  has  a 
post  office  and  public  library, — Washington,  eight  miles  from 
Troy,  has  a post  office,  valuable  mills  ; and  many  situations 
for  more. 

PIQUA  TOWN,  is  a port  town,  70  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati, 
and  about  80  miles  W,  of  Columbus,  (the  seat  of  government) 
It  has  five  mercantile  stores,  two  taverns,  a market  house,  a ca- 
binet maker  ; several  house  carpenters,  two  blacksmiths,  two 
boot  and  shoemakers,  two  house  painters,  two  saddlers,  two 
chair  makers,  one  tannery,  one  grist  and  two  saw  mills:  twro 
physicians,  one  apothecary,  two  tailors,  two  hatters,  one 
watchmaker  and  one  silversmith,  one  seceder  meetinghouse, 
and  amelhodistic  one;  an  association  for  manufacturing  a»d 
banking,  with  a capital  of  100,000  dollars,  established  in  1815, 
The  neighbourhood  is  occupied  by  Emigrants  chiefly  from 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Kentucky;  they  are  an  indus- 
trious, moral  and  religious  people;  many  of  them  wealthy. 
Th«  country  is  healthful  and  fruitful,  abounding  with  springs 
of  the  purest  water,  and  the  land  generally  of  the  first  quality. 
All  the  unsold  lands  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  are  to  ha 
bought  at  the  laud  office,  in  Cincinnati,  at  2 dollars  per  acre : 
if  the  whole  is  not  paid  in  five  years,  it  is  ottered  at  public  auc- 
tion and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder;  yet  seldom  any  one  bids 
against  the  original  claimant.  In  every  township  there  are 
three  sections  of  640  acres,  reserved  for  future  sales,  and  these 
are  now  held  at  4 dollars  an  acre. 

In  ever  township  there  is  one  section  set  apart  for  the  use  of 


Schools.  Iso  country  can  promise  more  to  the  industrious,  if 
we  look  to  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  low  price  of  land  and  tax- 
es; and  the  certain  prospect  of  a market  for  surplus  produce, 
Improved  lands  are  from  4 to  25  dollars  per  acre. 

Ail  the  useiui  handicrafts  are  wanted.  Farmers  chiefly  make 
their  own  clothing.  Sheep  answer  well.  Many  horned  cat- 
tle and  hogs  are  reared  and  sent  io  market.  The  price  of  pro- 
duce this  year  (1817,)  is  as  follows:  wheat  75  cents  per  bushel, 
buck  wheat  37,  oats  and  Indian  corn  33.  pork  4~  dollars  per 
hundred  weight,  beef  3|,  whiskey  621  cents  per  gallon,  a good 
milch  cow  15  dokars;  a good  working  horse  40  dollars:  a 
sheep  34  dollars,  butter  I2f  cents,  the  prices  this  year  are 
higher  than  usual  on  account  of  the  season,  the  usual  price  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  for  corn,  buck  wheat  and  oats,  is  25  cents, 
wheat  50  cents;  pork  and  beef  from  2|  to  3 dollars  per  hun- 
dred.— In  this  county  many  new  towns  are  laid  out,  but  only 
Piqua  and  Troy  are  improved. 

Ike  average  produce  of  these  lands  per  acre  is  as  follows. 

BUSHELS. 


Corn 50 

Wheat 25 

Oats 30 


Hemp  grow  s w ell ; crops  of  hay  are  heavy',  and  so  is  grass 
of  all  kinds. 

In  the  land  district  of  Cincinnati,  there  are  about  1,500,000 
acres  to  sell,  which  chiefly7  lie  in  the  counties  of  Champaign, 
Miami,  and  Darke. 

MONTGOMERY  Co.  lies  S.  of  Miami,  and  is  24  miles 
long,  and  22  wide;  the  surface  is  uneven,  consisting  of  rich 
hills  and  valuable  bottoms,  the  .upland  is  heavily  timbered,  and 
equal  to  any7  in  the  State,  large  tracts  remain  unsold. 

DRAYTON  is  the  Co.  town  and  seat  of  justice,  eight  lots 
have  been  given  for  county  purposes,  schools  and  churches. 
The  public  buildings  are  a court  house,  methodic  meeting 
house,  Presby'terian  church,  an  academy  and  library7,  a bank 
with  i 00.000  dollars  capital.  A post  office,  panting  office, 
and  weekly'  new  spaper.  There  are  about  130  houses,  besides 
workshops,  and  several  grain  and  saw7  mills. 

WARREN  Co  lies  S.  of  Montgomery  ; its  surface  is  wav- 
ing, being  neither  too  hilly7,  nor  so  level  as  to  be  marshy7 : the 
southern  part  is  thin  soil,  and  oak  timbered;  the  northern  is 
as  fertile  as  any'  in  the  State;  timbered  with  poplar,  sugar-ma- 
ple, &c. 

LEBANON,  the  seat  of  justice,  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  Co.  is  30  miles  N.  E.  ot  Cincinnati,  its  situation  is  healthy7, 
excellent  water  at  the  depth  of  25  or  30  feet ; clay7,  limestone, 
and  wood  abundant.  It  has  a court  house,  jail,  baptist,  and  me- 
thodist  meeting  house,  school-house,  post  and  printing  office, 
a newspaper,  a public  library,  and  a bank,  its  capital  250,000 
dollars. 


FRANKLIN  is  a handsome  village,  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Le- 
banon, and  34  from  Cincinnati;  building  materalsare  plentiful, 
and  grist  and  saw  mills  numerous;  it  has  a p jR  office  and  about 
55  families. 

W YNESVILLE,  ten  miles  N.  E.  of  Lebanon,  is  chiefly  in- 
habited and  surrounded  by  quakcrs ; it  has  a post  office,  a 
meeting  house,  80  feet  by  40,  school  house,  grist  and  saw 
mills,  it  is  also  beatm , 

CLAREMONT  Co.  lies  S.  of  Warren;  its  southern  parts 
along  the  Ohio  are  hilly,  the  more  northern  level:  the  bottoms 
of  the  Ohio  are  wide,  rich,  and  heavily  timbered. 

WILLI  AMSBURGH,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  30  miles  E.  N. 
E.  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  shortest  road  to  Cbillieothe:  it  is  well 
watered  for  mills  and  domestic  use  ; it  has  a stone  court  bouse, 
post  office,  and  two  printing  offices,  which  issue  two  weekly 
newspapers. 

NEVILTOWN,  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Ohio,  at 
the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek  ; emigrants  would  find  many  advan- 
tageous situations  in  this  county,  particularly  in  the  Ohio 
bottoms. 

CLINTON  Co.  lies  N.  of  Claremont,  and  is  about  20  miles 
long,  and  16  broad  ; is  generally  level  and  in  some  parts  mar- 
shy ; it  sontains  much  good  land,  the  greater  part  in  the  state 
of  Nature.  Wilmington,  the  only  village  worthy  of  notice,  is 
nearly  equi-distant  between  Cincinnati  and  Chiilicothe,  being 
about  50  miles  from  each. 

GREEN  Co.  lies  N.  of  Clinton  Co.  and  is  about  24  miles 
square;  the  great  falls  of  the  Little  Miami,  are  in  this  Co. ; in 
a mile  the  river  descends  from  several  successive  tables,  which 
makes  a va*t  number  of  fine  mill  seats.  The  vallies  are  wide, 
rich  and  productive  ; the  uplands  of  second  quality. 

XENIA,  the  seat  of  justice,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
Co.  55  miles  N.  E.  of  Cincinnati  : it  has  a brick  court  house, 
an  academy  and  a church  ; a post  office,  and  a printing  office  ; 
also  a weekly  newspaper  ; situation  healthy. 

CHAMPAIGN  Co.  lies  N.  of  Green  Co. ; no  county  in  the 
State  has  more  constant  streams  or  finer  mill  sites ; it  has  exten- 
sive alluvions  on  the  E.  side  of  Mad  River  ; on  the  W.  side 
are  rich  heavy  timbered  lands;  swampy  prairies  towards  the 
eastern  side,  it  is  a lary;e  fertile  country,  and  has  advantageous 
situations  for  Emigrants. 

UR  BANNA  the  Co.  seat,  stands  on  a large  prairie,  two 
brooks  run  through  it,  and  Well  water  is  easily  procured.  It 
contains  upwards  of  100  houses,  chiefly  of  wood;  has  a post 
and  printing  office ; a newspaper,  and  a banking  company. 
Fevers  and  agues  are  annual  visitants.  Timber,  clay,  and  quar- 
ries of  sandy7  limestone,  are  contiguous. 

SPRINGFIELD  is  1 1 miles,  S.  of  Urbanna,  has  a copious 
and  durable  creek,  with  falls  of  30  feet,  a woollen  factory 
stands  at  one  of  these  falls. 
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DELAWARE  Co.  lies  E.  of  Champaign,  is  finely  watered, 
and  well  adapted  to  cultivation.  Improved  lands  are  high,  ow- 
ing to  facility  of  exportation  Its  chief  towns  are  Delaware, 
Norton,  and  New  Baltimore  ; all  thriving  places. 

FRANKLIN  Co.  is  situate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  state, 
and  S.  of  Delaware;  is  finely  watered ; surface  gently  waving, 
except  along  the  streams ; generally  champaign,  and  well 
adapted  to  cultivation. 

COLUMBUS  its  metropolis,  stands  on  an  elevated  prairie 
of  several  hundred  acres,  soil  equal  to  any  in  the  world  ; ’tis  a 
mile  and  40  rods  in  length,  parallel  to  the  river  Sciola  ; the  di- 
rection of  the  sir  ets  is  N.  124  deg.  W, ; their  width  87  feet, 
intersected  at  every  third  lot,  by  cross  streets  33  or  37  feet 
wide,  of  which  there  are  21.  Near  the  town's  centre  there  is 
a public  square  of  1 0 acres,  on  which  stands  the  state  house, 
and  state  offices,  100  feet  in  length. 

The  Penitentiary  is  in  the  S W.  corner  of  the  town.  There 
are  upwards  of  300  buildings  : nearly  200  of  which  are  houses  ; 
there  are  about  a dozen  stores,  six  taverns,  a post  office,  two 
printing  offices,  and  several  mechanics  shops.  There  are  two 
springs  conveyed  nearly  round  the  town  almost  capable  of  tur- 
ning machinery.  Lots  nearest  the  public  square,  have  sold  for 
2000  dollars,  and  no  where  in  the  town  for  less  than  200,  Boats 
of  10  tons  can  come  to  the  town. 

FRANKLINGTON  stands  opposite  Columbus,  and  contains 
about  70  houses. 

PICKAWAY  Co.  lies  S of  Franklin  Co.;  its  soil  is  of  the 
best  quality  ; Pickaway  plains  are  about  12  miles  long,  and  3 
wide;  and  is  a prairie  of  inexhaustible  fertility ; its  towns  are 
Circieville,  Bloomfield.  Jefferson,  Lavingtonand  Westfall. 

C1RCLVTLLE  is  the  seat  of  justice,  stands  on  two  mounds, 
one  circular,  the  other  a square,  containing  about  20  acres.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  a vacant  circle ; from  this  focus,  the 
streets  diverge  in  regular  radii.  It  contains  about  250  build- 
ing; an  octangular  court  house  ; a post  office,  and  13  stores; 
the  growth  of  this  town  has  been  rapid. 

MADISON  Co.  has  Franklin  and  Pickaway  E. ; its  eastern 
parts  are  broken,  or  moderately  hilly ; towards  the  western 
are  prairies  and  barrens ; but  the  greater  part  first  rate  land  ; it 
is  thickly  settled,  and  has  few  unoccupied  lands.  New  Lon- 
don is  the  chief  town,  and  has  about  150  building'3. 

FAYETTE  Co.  lies  S.  of  Madison;  in  soil  and  surface  re- 
sembles Clinton  county  ; Washington  is  its  chief  town. 

HIGHLAND  Co.  has  Fayette  N.  and  is  conspicuously  wafer- 
edTts  surface  is  hilly,  which  ensures  health  to  its  inhabitants. 
It  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  has  many  eligible  situations  unoc- 
cupied. 

ADAMS  Co.  has  the  Ohio  river  S.  and  Highland.  Co  N.r  is 
billy  and  broken  along  the  Ohio:  rich  deep  soil,  heavy  forests 
©f oak,  hickory,  sugar  maple,  &c.:  and  though  a populous  couu- 
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ty  ; it  has  much  unoccupied  land  belonging  to  non-residents. 

It  contains  iron  ore,  and  a furnace  was  erected  last  autumn;  it 
has  several  villages.  West  Union  the  seat  of  justice,  has  about 
100  houses;  a court  house,  jail,  post  and  printing  office  ; six 
stores,  four  inns, and  several  mechanic’s  shops.  Its  vicinity  is 
perfectly  health vr : no  instance  of  fever  or  ague  has  occurred. 
Springs  and  mill  seats  are  abundant:  wild  land  worth  from  5 to 
20  dollars  an  acre. 

MANCHESTER  stands  on  the  Ohio’s  banks,  15  miles  from 
Maysville;  it  is  pleasant,  and  has  about  40  old  houses. 

ADAMSYrILLE  stands  8 miles  above  Manchester,  which  it 
resembles  in  appearance  and  size  ; here  are  fine  bottoms  for  12 
miles  above  and  below. 

SCIOTA  Co.  has  the  Ohio  river  S. ; the  bottoms  in  this 
county  are  wide,  and  of  the  best  quality  ; the  hills  covered 
with  oak  and  hickory,  are  of  the  third  quality,  but  suitable  for 
pasturage  and  wheat.  Many  bottom  tracts  may  be  bought  for 
6,  8,  or  10  dollars  at  a bargain  : the  creeks  abound  with  fine 
mill  seats. 

PORTSMOUTH  the  seat  of  justice,  stands  pleasantly,  and 
has  about  100  new  houses. 

ALEXANDRIA  contains  only  1 5 old  houses ; and  a tavern, 
much  frequented  by  votaries  of  bacchus.  Its  inhabitants  are 
indolent  and  dissipated  ; it  has  been  nearly  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  an  extraordinary  inundation;  although  it  stands 
70  feet  above  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  river.  The  bottoms 
for  many  mile  above  and  below,  are  one  or  two  miles  wide  : 
and  as  rich  as  can  be  desired. 

PIKE  Co.  has  Sciota  Co.  S. ; and  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Sciota  river,  by  which,  and  its  tributaries,  it  is  watered  : the 
surface  is  much  broken  : its  timber,  oak,  hickory  and  maple, 
its  soil  general  poor,  except  on  the  bottoms. 

PI K ETON  is  the  county  seat ; mounds  are  numerous 
throughout  this  county. 

ROSS  Co.  has  Pike  Co.  S. ; and  lies  on  both  sides  the  Sciota 
River  ; it  is  a rich,  healthy  county.  The  inhabitants  mostly 
wealthy  ; they  have  elegant  buildings,  and  well  improved 
farms:  should  the  traveller  enter  the  hospitable  mansion,  be 
will  find  proofs  of  abundance,  and  perfect  independence ; a 
plenteous  board,  elegant  furniture,  well  dressed  children  and 
servants;  and  what  is  better,  a friendly  welcome  : and  these 
remarks  apply  to  all  the  rich  counties  of  this  state  : and  those 
of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana. 

CHILLICOTHE,  the  seat  of  justice,  stands  on  a beautiful 
and  extensive  plain  ; the  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles,  and  every  square  is  divided  into  four  parts,  by  lanes  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles  also ; the  streets  are  66  feet  wide, 
and  the  lanes  16:  the  Lots  contain  4 acres  each.  There  are 
500  buildings,  and  4000  inhabitants.  It  has  4 churches;  seve- 
ral public  buildings,  and  rope  walks  ; about  40  stores  ; cotton 
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and  woollen  factories ; breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries. 
It  is  a large  and  elegant  town;  surrounded  by  fertile  and  popu- 
lous settlements,  and  country  seats.  It  bas  3 printing  offices, 
2 weekly  newspapers  ; a post  office  and  land  office.  Gentle- 
men of  taste  would  find  it  agreeable. 

BAINBRIDGE  stands  38  miles  N.  E.  of  West  Union,  and 
26  S.  W.  of  Chillicotke,  has  about  oO  houses,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a well  settled  country  ; land  is  worth  in  its  v icinity,  25  dol- 
lars, an  acre ; about  a mile  northward,  are  some  of  the  best  mills 
in  the  state,  belonging  to  its  proprietor,  Gen.  Massie.  Wild 
lands  are  too  high  for  farming.  It  belongs  to  the  favourites 
of  Plutus,  who  obtained  it  fora  song,  but  refuse  to  sell,  unless 
at  an  exorbitant  price.  Many  of  the  adjacent  hills  abound 
with  vestiges  of  an  immense  ancient  population. 

FAIRFIELD  Co.  lies  N.  of  Ross  Co. ; amt  is  36  miles  long, 
and  30  broad;  and  contains  900  square  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  20  townships  ; Lancaster,  and  6 other  villages  are  regular- 
ly laid  out,  and  called  towns.  The  land  is  generally  high,  and 
therefore  drier  and  better  adapted  for  grain,  than  most  other 
counties.  The  face  of  the  country  about  Lancaster,  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  county,  seems  generally  level  : but  there  are 
many  steep  and  coniform  piles  of  rock,  producing  very  little 
timber  or  herbage,  in  every  direction.  They  are  of  different 
heights  and  sizes,  one  called  Mount  Pleasant  about  a mile  N.  of 
Lancaster,  situated  near  a large  prairie,  and  encompassed  by  a 
large  plain.  The  S W.  front  is  500  feet  perpendicular  height, 
the  base  about  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference,  the  top  is 
about  30  by  100  yards  across. 

LANCASTER,  is  situated  on  the  road  between  Zanesville 
and  Chillicothe  ; contains  between  1 and  200  houses,  and  6 or 
700  inhabitants  ; 12  mercantile  stores,  a court-house,  a bank, 
an  English  and  German  printing  office,  which  publish  weekly 
newspapers,  in  both  languages:  and  a market-house,  with  mar- 
kets on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  ; various  mecha- 
nical businesses  are  carried  on  here,  it  is  28  miles  S.  E.  of 
Columbus.  36  S.  W,  of  Zanesville,  and  44  N.  E.  of  Chillicothe. 

LICKING  Co.  lies  N.  of  Fairfield  Co. ; this  Co.  is  full  of 
antiquities,  consisting  of  mounds,  fortifications  and  ruins. 
Nevvard  is  a little  thriving  town,  between  Zanesville  and  Co- 
lumbus. The  surface  soil,  timber,  and  water,  are  inviting. 

It  has  had  a rapid  settlement,  and  has  strong  inducements 
for  Emigrants. 

ATHENS  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  College  town- 
ships, Athens  and  Alexander,  reserved  by  Congress  for  the  en- 
dowment of  an  University;  they  contain  46,080  acres.  The 
lands  are  leased  in  small  farms,  from  100  to  1 60  acres  for  ever  ; 
upon  the  interest  of  the  sum  at  which  they  were  valued  in  the 
slate  of  nature.  The  town  is  laid  out  in  a regular  form,  upon 
an  elevation  about  100  feet  above  the  bottoms.  The  soil  is  dry 
rich  loam,  well  adapted  for  gardens.  There  are  numerous 
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spring’s  of  never  failing  excellent  wafer.  About  100  buildings, 
a flourishing  academy,  in  which  are  taught  all  t lie  branches  of 
liberal  education.  A spacious  college  is  in  building;  its  pre- 
sent revenue  is  about  2500  dollars,  education  is  to  be  gratuit- 
ous. 

Most  of  the  College  lands  are  very  fertile;  settlements  com- 
menced in  1 797,  and  prove  unusually  healthy.  There  are  fine 
quarries  o(  freestone  near  the  town.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
village  lots  are  leased  ; and  the  residue  are  settling  fast.  Fish 
are  plentiful  in  the  rivers;  coal  mines,  chalybeate  and  sulphur 
springs,  abound  in  each  county. 

GALLIA  Co.  has  Athens  Co.  N.  and  the  Ohio  river  S.  anti 
E. ; it  lias  much  poor  land  ; oak  ridges  and  thin  gravelly  soil, 
however  there  are  tracks  of  good  land,  on  which  grow  pitch 
pine,  very  lofty  and  straight.  It  also  produces  corn,  wheat, 
oats  and  potatoes  ; as  abundantly  as  deeper  soils. 

GALL  IPO  LIS’  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio;  the  bottom  on  which  it  is  built,  is  14  feet  above  the 
the  highest  rise  of  the  water,  the  soil  is  rich.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  run  parallel  with  the  river  more  than  a mile  and  a 
quarter.  The  town  was  settled  by  500  French  in  1790  but  is 
now  less  numerous  There  are  76  houses,  a court  house,  church 
and  printing  office  ; beautiful  gardens,  good  wine  is  made  from 
a native  vine.  There  is  a vineyard  of  6 acres,  expected  to  pro- 
duce 1000  gallons  of  wine. 

LAWRENCE  Co.  is  bounded  E.  by  Gallia  Co.  and  S.  by  the 
the  Ohio  River;  its  surface  is  broken,  its  soil  chiefly  inferior, 
timber,  mostiy^  oak  : was  lately’  laid  off,  and  is  not  yet  organized. 

JACKSON  Co  lies  N.  of  Lawrence  Co  , is  24  by  20  miles 
in  extent,  containing  414  square  miles.  It  was  established  in 
1816,  surface  hilly,  soil  second  rate,  timber  oak,  on  the  up- 
lands hickory  ; the  Seito  Salt  Works,  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  where  considerable  quantities  of  salt  are  made,  are 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  county. 

WASHINGTON  Co.  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Ohio  River,  and 
and  is  63  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  from  12  to  31  in 
breadth,  containing  about  1 100  square  miles,  a large  propor- 
tion hilly,  soil  poor,  timber  chiefly  oak.  The  bottoms  how- 
ever are  preity  extensive,  and  of  the  first  quality. 

MARIETTA  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  appears  plea- 
sant, has  about  100  houses,  besides  35  or  40  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Muskingum.  It  has  also  a court-house,  jail,  and 
market  house  : an  academy,  two  churches,  a bank,  post  office, 
printing  office,  two  rope  walks,  a steam  grist  mill,  several  mer- 
cantile stores  and  4 inns. 

HELPER,  a settlement  extending  several  miles  along  the 
Ohio,  this  is  the  most  populous  part  of  the  county. 

WATERFORD,  a port  town  on  the  Muskingum  river,  22 
miles  above  Marietta,  it  is  a rich  settlement,  extending  several 
miles  along  the  fine  bottoms  of  the  river. 
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There  are  many  ancient  fortifications  in  this  county.  The 
largest  square  fort  contains  40  acres,  surrounded  by  a wall  of 
earth  from  6 to  10  feet  high,  and  from  25  to  36  feet  broad  at  the 
base.  There  is  another  whose  base  is  a regular  circle,  1 1 5 feet 
in  diameter  ; and  its  perpendicular  altitude  30  feet. 

MUSKINGUM  Co.  is  bounded  S.  by  Washington  Co.,  and 
is  large  and  populous,  having  an  area  of  820  miles  square,  and 
a population  of  about  12,000  souls.  It  is  general!)  hill.  Beds 
of  stone-coal  are  in  various  parts  of  it. 

ZANESVILLE  is  50  miles  iibove  Marietta,  and  contains 
240  houses,  small  but  neat.  It  has  a court  house,  jail,  and  mar- 
ket house,  a method ist  meeting  house,  three  glass  factories, 
two  banks,  a land  office,  nail  factory,  22  mercantile  stores,  pa- 
per mill,  several  oil  mills,  a saw  and  grain  mill,  post  office, 
book  binding,  and  2 printing  offices,  which  publish  2 newspa- 
pers. A company  is  formed  who  intend  to  manufacture  iron, 
cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax.  &c. 

PUTNAM  stands  opposite  Zanesville,  and  has  about  70 

houses,  5 stores  and  a cotton  factorv.  These  two  towns  are 
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connected  by  two  bridges.  The  country  around  is  settled  and 
generally  well  cultivated.  Coal  abounds  in  .he  bills,  and  is 
often  found  in  sinking  wells  ; four  miles  up  Licking,  there  is  a 
furnace  and  a forge. 

KNOX  Co.  has  Coshocton  E.,  and  is  amongst  the  most  fer- 
tile counties  of  the  state. 

MOUNT  VERNON  is  the  seat  of  justice,  it  is  new,  but  ra- 
pidly thriving.  The  larger  rivers  are  ail  boatable. 

COSHOCTON  Co.  has  Knox  Co.  W.,and  is  about  SO  miles 
square,  generally  uneven,  ranks  amongst  the  best  counties  in 
the  state,  its  bottoms  are  wide  and  highly  productive.  The  up- 
lands are  heavily  timbered. — It  abounds  in  freestone,  coal  and 
limestone. 

COSHOCTON,  the  seat  of  justice,  40  miles  N.  of  Zanesville, 
contains  about  80  bouses  and  4 stores.  Clinton.  2 miles  N.  W. 
of  Mount  Vernon,  contains  37  houses  and  a post  office. 

RICHLAND  Co.  has  Knox  Co.  S.  is  as  fertile  as  any  in  the 
state,  and  contains  large  tracts  of  rich  unsettled  lands.  Mans- 
field and  Green  are  the  largest  villages,  and  are  but  thriving. 

TUSCARAWAS  Co.  has  Coshocton  Co.  W,,  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice is  New  Philadelphia,  which  stands  on  a large  level  and 
beautiful  plain;  contains  the  Co.  buildings,  5 stores  and  47  hou- 
ses ; 50  miles  N.  E.  of  Zanesville,  and  100  N.  E.  of  Columbus. 
N.  Lat.  4 Of  deg.  W.  Lon.  81  I -3rd. 

GNADENHUTTEN  and  SOPENBRUN,  two  Moravian 
settlements ; the  latter  3,  and  the  former  1 1 miles  from  New 
Philadelphia. 

WAYNE  Co:  has  Richland  Co.  W.  it  was  organized  in  108, 
is  30  miles  long  and  29  broad,  containing  870  square  miles  ; and 
is  divided  into  12  townships,  its  soil  is  generally  excellent.  The 
bottoms  are  extensive  and  very  fertile,  producing  immense 
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crops  of  corn.  The  upland  produces  wheat,  rye,  oats,  cora^ 
flax,  &c.  The  prices  of  land  vary  from  3 to  50  dollars  per  acre. 

WOOSTER,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  Co.,  commenced 
building  in  181  l,and  now  contains  60  houses,  7 stores,  4 ta- 
verns, a bank,  an  office  for  the  sale  of  United  State’s  lands,  a 
school  and  baptist  meeting'  house.  In  it  are  5 master  carpen- 
ters, 10  hands  each,  4 smithies,  2 cabinet  makers,  2 tan-yards, 

1 chair  maker,  1 carriage  maker,  3 tailors,  3 shoemakers,  2 hat- 
ters, and  a brewery.  Also  1 ordained  baptist  minister,  1 law- 
yer, and  2 physicians. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  emigrants  from  Pensylvania,  and 
some  from  New  York  : in  December,- 1816,  they  amounted  to 
6500,  its  produce  is  consumed  by  the  numerous  emigrants  arriv- 
ing; distant  from  Lake  Erie  only  56  miles.  The  other  towns 
are  Icromesville  and  t'aintville. 

STARK  Co.  has  Wayne  Co.  W.,  and  contains  immense 
banks  of  excellent  iron  ore;  also  two  bridges,  the  one  61 2 and 
the  other  650  feet  long  and  much  navigable  river. 

CANTON,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  distant  from  Steubenville  50 
miles  N-  W.from  Pittsburgh  95  miles  W.  from  Columbus.  120 
miles  N.  E.,  the  first  settlement  in  this  Co.  commenced  in  1806, 
since  when  it  has  made  rapid  progress.  In  3815,  the  white 
males  above  21  years  of  age  were  1325,  which  multiplied  by  6, 
they  being  chiefly  thriving  families,  would  give  the  probable 
population  at  that  time  7950,  to  which  add  the  probable  increase 
for  *2  months,  say  1 500  would  give  9450  for  its  present  popula- 
tion. In  the  town  of  Canton,  the  houses  are  about  80  and  the 
inhabitants  500.  There  are  9 stores,  a nail  factory,  a wool  card- 
ing machine,  an  oil  mill,  a fulling  mill,  4 tanneries,  4 taverns, 
3 shoemakers.  4 tailors,  2 saddlers,  besides  carpenters  and  cabi- 
net makers.  About  7 miles  W.  of  Canton  and  near  .Kendal,  is 
a wooden  factory  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  making  cloth  of 
superb  quality. 

KENDAL  contains  50  houses  and  4 stores,  many  rich  farm- 
ers live  in  its  vicinity. 

GUERNSEY  Co.  hasM'onreCo.  S.,  its  surface  is  generally 
broken,  soil  second  quality,  is  divided  into  9 townships  ; its 
bottoms  are  fertile  and  w ell  cultivated,  the  culture  of  foreign 
grapes  has  commenced  in  this  couuty. 

CAMBRIDGE  is  the  chief  town  and  seat  of  justice,  has  about 
60  houses,  3 taverns,  4 stores,  and  a post  office ; also  good  mill 
seats,  a little  above  the  town.  A toll  bridge  175  yards  long  has 
been  built  at  this  place. 

MONRO  i Co.  has  Guernsey  Co.  W.  and  Ohio  River  E., 
and  in  surface,  soil  and  productions,  resembles  Belmont  ani 
Guernsey;  coal  mines  and  iron  ore  have  been  found  on  the  Sun- 
fish  Creek. 

WOODFIELD,  a new  town,  is  the  Co.  seat,  stands  on  high 
ground,  \4  miles  from  the  Ohio  River,  and  35  miles  N.  VV.  of 
Marietta. 
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BELMONT  CO.  has  Monroe  Co.  S.  the  Ohio  River  E.,  and 
is  hilly  and  broken,  except  the  bottoms ; its  timber  is  oak,  &c. 
ST.  CLARSV1  LLE,  the  seat  of  justice,  stands  on  an  elevated 
hill  70  miles  eastwardly  from  Zanesville,  and  ] 1 W.  of  Wheel- 
ing: the  adjacent  country  is  broken,  but  very  healthful  ; this 
town  contains  upwards  of  1 50  houses,  court  house,  jail,  meet- 
ing houses  for  quakers,  metbodists,  and  presbyterians.  a market, 
2 printing  offices,  15  stores,  a bank,  and  about  750  inhabitants. 
HARRISON  Co.  has  Belmont  Co.  S.  basa  waving  surface,  ge- 
nerally hilly’ ; ‘tis  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  abounds  with  coal,  freestone,  limestone,  and  fine 
white  tenacious  clay. 

C \DKZ  has  20  bouses,  stands  on  a hill,  26  miles  W.  of  Steu- 
benville— there  are  four  or  five  other  villages,  new  and  small. 

JEFFERSON  Co.  has  Harrison  Co.  \V.  Ohio  River  E.  its 
surface  is  broken,  but  the  soil  excellent,  capable  of  producing 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  flax,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  settled 
counties  ; its  chief  towns  are  Steubenville  and  Mount  Pleasant. 
STEUBEN  VI LLE  stands  delightfully  on  the  first  and  second 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  72  miles  by  water  below'  Pittsburgh,  and  20 
miles  above  Wheeling;  it  contains  about  400  houses,  many  of 
them  elegant ; its  increase  for  the  last  4 years  has  been  very  ra- 
pid. It  has  about  40  mercantile  stores,  6 taverns,  a post  office, 
book  store,  and  printing  office,  which  publishes  “ the  Western 
Herald.”  It  has  a fine  w'oollen  factory  turned  by  steam,  a 
steam  paper  mill,  producing  superior  paper;  and  more  than 
enough  for  the  10  surrounding  counties,  a grist  mill,  a cotton 
factory,  brewery,  distillery,  and  soap  and  candle  factory.  Not 
long  since,  lots  in  this  village  60  feet  by  180,  sold  for  J00  dol- 
lars each,  many  now  take  from  10  to  15  thousand  each. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  12  miles  N.  of  Steubenville,  has 
about  150  houses,  7 stores,  3 taverns,  3 saddlers,  3 hatters,  4 
smithies,  4 weavers,  6 shoemakers(  8 carpenters,  3 tailors,  3 
cabinet  makers,  1 baker,  1 apothecary,  and  2 tanneries  : a shop 
for  making  w ool  carding  machines,  1 with  a machine  for  spin- 
ningflax  thread,  a nail  factory,  and  2 wool  carding  machines. 
The  public  buildings  are  a friend's  meeting  house,  2 stories,  92 
feet  by  60,  a brick  school  house,  46  feet  by  22,  and  a brick 
market  house  32  feet  by  1 G : about  6 miles  oif,  are  9 merchant’s 
mills,  2 grist  mills,  12  saw  mills,  a paper  mill  with  two  vats,  a 
woollen  factory  with  4 looms,  and  2 fulling  mills. 

COLUMBIANA  Co.  has  Jefferson  Co.  and  the  Ohio  River 
S.  is  rich  in  agricultural  products,  mills,  coal  mines,  iron  ere, 
and  valuable  timber  ; it  also  contains  40  grist  and  saw  mills, 
and  several  extensive  manufactories  of  cotton  and  wool,  a fur- 
nace and  several  forges. 

FAIRFIELD  is  the  seat  of  justice,  and  there  are  10  other 
villages  nearly  new. 

NEW  CONNECTICUT  is  120  miles  in  length,  the  average 
width  45,  and  its  area  about  5,319  square  miles.  It  is  divided 
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into  7 counties,  viz.  Ashtibula,  Trumbull,  Portage,  Geauga, 
Cayahoga,  Medina,  anti  Huron. 

SURFACE,  SOIL,  and  TIMBER. 

The  surface  of  this  extensive  tract  is  neither  hilly  nor  cham- 
paign, but  uneven  enough  to  give  quick  motion  to  the  streams, 
the  whole  tract  has  a northern  inclination. 

The  timber  of  these  tracts  consist  ot  white, black, and  red  oak: 
red,  white,  and  slippery  elm,  hickory,  black  walnut,  and  beech: 
maple  and  cucumber  tree:  red,  white,  blue,  and  black  ash; 
white  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  larch,  sycamore,  wild  cherry,  dog- 
wood, honey  locusts,  aspin,  black  poplar,  birch,  spice*  wood, 
sassafras,  crab  apple,  plum,  red  mulberry,  service  tree,  horn 
beam,  and  cotton  tree. 

The  soil  is  loam,  sandy  in  places,  deep  black  vegetable  mould, 
clay  aud  gravel  There  is  a stripe  of  countryr  bordering  on 
Lake  Erie,  about  3 miles  wide,  generally  covered  with  2 or  3 
inches  of  black  mould,  growing  hickory,  chesnut  and  oak,  this 
soil  is  congenial  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley 
and  fruit ; but  not  so  good  for  grass  as  the  land  on  its  southern 
side,  which  has  a moister  and  deeper  soil : and  clothed  with  su- 
gar maple,  beech,  tulip,  cucumber  and  black  walnut. 

The  beech  and  maple  land  is  preferred  by  many  for  its  great- 
er fertility,  and  the  luxury  of  its  grass 

The  order  of  the  earth’s  strata  is.  1st.  vegetable  mould,  loam 
or  clay — 2nd.  gravel  or  sand  of  various  depths — 3rd.  ash  co- 
loured freestone,  compact  slate,  or  blue  clay — 4th.  quicksand, 
where  water  is  obtained. 

The  fossiis  of  these  counties  are  coal,  salt  licks,  at  the  depth 
of  200  feet : sulphur,  chalybeate  and  alluminous  springs. 

Allum,  copperas,  iron  ore,  gypsum,  limestone,  millstones, 
grind  stones,  and  whetstones. 

TOWNS  and  SETTLEMENTS —WARREN  the  seat  of 
justice  for  Trumbull  Co.  is  the  oldest  village  in  the  northern 
part  of  Ohio,  is  the  most  populous,  and  has  several  forges  and  a 
furnace : wild  lands  are  worth  from  5 to  75  dollars  an  acre ; im- 
proved farms  15  dollars  for  an  entire  tract. 

HAR  PERSFIELD  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Ashtibula,  Co. ; 
this  is  an  old  settlement,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  peach  or- 
chards and  fine  dairies  There  are  numerous  mills  on  the  Ash- 
tibula— pine  bards  are  exported. 

PAYNSV1LLE  stands  about  a mile  from  the  lake,  it  has  40 
houses,  several  mills,  and  3 stores;  it  has  a high  plain  in  its 
rear. 

RAVENNA,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Portage,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  populous  settlements ; in  its  vicinity  there  is  much 
iron  ore,  1 \ ton  of  ore  makes  a ton  of  iron. 

CLEVELAND  stands  half  a mile  off  Lake  Erie,  its  site  is 
dry,  sandy,  and  elevated  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Lake : 
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yet  fevers  and  agues  have  frequently  afflicted  the  people;  this 
is  ascribed  to  the  stagnant  waters.  There  are  about  40  or  50 
houses,  the  soil  for  3 or  4 miles  E.  and  S.  is  sandy. — Timber, 
oal-  , hickory,  &e. 

MEDINA  and  HUDSON  are  now  receiving  many  emi- 
grants. the  former  is  beautifully  watered  ; has  large  borders  of 
unimproved  lands;  vast  quantities  of  iron  ore,  a furnace  is 
building,  and  a great  number  of  mills  — The  land  near  the  lake 
is  poor;  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  River,  the  soil  improves  very 
much,  the  bottoms  of  the  Huron  have  been  sickly  8 or  10  miles 
up  ; after  which,  the  country  is  uncommonly  healthy.  So  salu- 
brious is  the  air.  and  so  excellent  the  water,  that  it  is  become 
proverbial,  that  the  people  living  above  the  forks,  have  leases 
of  their  lives. 

CR  OC3HANVILLE  stands  IS  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and 
contains  about  30  houses. 

VENICE  is  a new  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Sandusky  Ri- 
ver. Since  July,  1 S 1 6,  30  lots  have  been  sold  ; one  saw  mill 
and  one  grist  mill  are  working  : a grist  mill  with  four  run  of 
stones,  a paper  mill,  and  oiher  water  machinery,  are  going  to 
be  erected. 

Population  of  Ohio  is  believed  to  amount  to  450,000  souls. 
Number  of  the  white  male  inhabitants  above  21  years  of  age, 
in  1816. 


COUNTIES. 

COUNTIES. 

COUNTIES. 

Tusearawa 

776 

Portage 

1153 

Belmont  - - 

2439 

Coshocton  - - 

589 

Cayuikoga  - 

494 

Miami  - 

1116 

Stark  - - 

1335 

Ashtibuia 

639 

Highland  - - 

591 

Franklin 

1351 

Clinton 

920 

Richland 

5S1 

Montgomery  - 

2047 

Athens 

792 

Maddison  - - 

-1 566 

Warren  - - 

2413 

Guernsey  - 

953 

Jetfersou 

2937 

Harrison  - - 

1458 

Green 

1615 

Washington  - 

1419 

Preble 

1067 

Adams  - - 

2083 

Monroe 

- 271 

Butler  - - 

2877 

Gallia 

1326 

Muskingum  - 

- 2238 

Knox 

850 

Delaware  - 

984 

Ross 

3311 

Pickaway-  - 

1 855 

Pike 

453 

Hamilton  - - 

3725 

Trumbull  - 

1361 

Sciota 

774 

Columbiana  - 

-2725 

Geauga  - - 

523 

Fairfield  - . 

2733 

Champaign  - 

- 2097 

Clermont  - - 

2448 

Lieking  - - 

1267 

H in  on  - - 

388 

Wayne  - - 

759 

Fayette  - - 

741 

INDIANA  Territory  lies  between  41  f and  374  deg.  N.  lat. 
length  from  N.  to  S.  2S4  miles ; breadth  Irom  E.  to  W.  155 
miles:  contains  39,000 square  miles,  or  24.960,000 acres:  popu- 
lation in  1815,  was  67,793,  not  2 to  a square  mile. 

The  Ohio  washes  the  southern  border  of  this  state,  its  wind- 
ing course  being  472  miles,  and  navigable  all  the  way  : the 
Wabash  is  also  navigable  about  400  miles  for  keel  boats:  its 
other  rivers  are, 


Tanners  Creek,  30  miles  long,  and  30  yards  broad, 


Loughery’s  do. 

40 

do. 

50  do. 

Big  Blue  River 

50 

do. 

0 do. 

Little  do. 

0 

d o. 

40  do. 

Indian  Creek 

- 

- 

Wyandot  Cie:k 
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Anderson’s  River,  also  region  and  Bever  Creeks,  fall 
into  the  Ohio:  most  of  these  have  a brisk  current  and  pure 
water. 

The  Wabash  from  its  mouth  to  its  source  exceeds  500 
miles,  its  mouth  is  300  yards  wide:  and  there  falls  into  its 
right  bank. 

1.  Petoka,  about  75  miles  in  length. 

2.  White  River  reaches  nearly  across  the  state  diagonally, 
and  waters  a great  quantity  of  rich  land. 

3.  Deche  River. 

4.  Little  River,  which  is  bordered  by  several  thousand  acre* 
of  inexhaustibly  fertile  land. 

5.  St.  Marie  is  about  50  miles  long. 

6 Rocky  River,  its  mouth  is  100  yards  wide. 

7.  Petite,  or  Little  River. 

8.  Pomme  River,  besides  many  other  creeks  and  runs,  affords 
in  most  places  a sufficient  supply  of  water  : yTet  there  are  ex- 
tensive tracts  between  the  little  and  rocky  rivers,  where  water 
cannot  be  readily  procured.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
there  are  38  lakes  from  2 to  10  miles  in  length  : and  probably  a 
greater  number  of  lesser  ones.  Mr.  Buck,  a surveyor  says, 
the  prairies  on  the  Wabash,  near  Fort  Harrison,  are  the  most 
rich  and  beautiful  he  ever  saw  : that  they  are  from  l to  5 miles 
wide:  and  from  1 to  1 5 long  : the  streams  are  bordered  with  ex- 
cellent timber,  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  wide.  In  choosing  a 
farm,  it  is  best  to  have  part  prairie  and  part  woodiand.  Although: 
the  country  is  generally  well  watered,  yet  good  mill  seats  are 
scarce.  Steam  mills  will  doubtiess  be  erected,  as  soon  as  the 
country  is  sufficiently  settled  to  export  flour:  corn  is  easily 
raised  here,  and  cattle  with  little  attention,  requiring  little  or 
no  fodder  The  timber  around  these  prairies,  consists  chiefly 
of  oak:  many  of  them  are  destitute  of  water,  but  it  can  be  had 
by  digging  20  or  30  feet.  Horse  mil  is  are  common,  the  miller 
takes  1 -8th  for  toil,  the  customers  finding  their  own  horses. 
Wheat  y7ields  68  pounds  per  bushel,  which  sells  for  75  cents  : 
flour  3 dollars  per  hundred.  Butter  and  cheese  from  1 2|  to 
35  cents  per  pound  : honeys  50  cents  per  gallon,  maple-sugar 
25  cents.  European  goods  are  exorbitantly  high. 

The  banks  of  the  Wabash  are  in  many  places  subject  to  be 
overflowed  in  high  water,  but  the  floods  do  not  last  long,  nor 
are  they  dangerous.  The  winters  are  mild,  the  last  was  uncom- 
monly severe,  yet  there  were  only  3 or  4 weeks  of  frost : during 
which,  the  snow  was  from  6 to  9 inches  deep.  The  weather  is 
generally  fine  till  Christmas,  then  changeable  till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  when  the  spring  soon  commences:  peaches 
blossom  by  the  first  of  March,  and  by  the  1 0th  of  April,  the  fo- 
rests are  clad  in  green.  Salt  at  and  above  Vincennes  is  2 dol- 
lars per  bushel,  although  sold  for  one  at  the  works. 


F. 
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Population  of  Indiana 

in  November, 

1815. 

Counties. 

Population. 

Counties. 

POPULATldj. 

Wayne 

. . . 6.299 

Knox  . . 

. . . 6.800 

FraDkiin  . 

. . . 7,970 

Switzerland 

. . . 3.500 

Dearborn  . 

. . . 4.426 

Clark  . . 

. . . 7, COO 

Jetlerson  . 

. . . 4.093 

Posey  . . 

. . . 3.C00 

Washington 

. . . 6.606 

Perry  . . 

. . . 3.000 

Harrison  . 

. . . 6.769 

Warwick  . 

. . . 3.000 

Gibson  . . 

. . . 5,330 

67. 1 93 

DEARBORN  Co.  is  bounded  E.  by  the  state  of  Ohio  ; and 
S.  bv  the  Ohio  River  : it  is  weii  watered  by  5 creeks.  The 
southern  part  is  broken,  the  N.  end  is  more  level.  The  Ohio 
bottoms  are  low  but  fertile.  '1  he  tin  her.  in  the  middle  and  nor- 
thern part  is  oak,  hickory.  poplar.  ami  sugar  m?p  e. 

The  RISING  SUN  is  delightfully  siuat^d  on  the  second 
bank  of  tUeOhio  with  a gradual  descent  to  the  river,  it  con- 
tains 30  or  40  houses : and  is  half  way  be:  ween  Vevay  and 
Lawrenceburgh  : it  has  a post  office  : l as  risen  rapidly  and  is 
likely  to  become  a considerable  place  for  trade. 

FRANKLIN  Co.  has  the  state  of  Ohio  on  the  E.  and  Dear- 
born Co.  on  the  S is  one  of  the  best  counties  in  th*1  -rate, 
and  was  established  about  four  vear>  ajo : here  are  some  of  th© 
finest  iarms  in  the  western  country:  a number  of  mids  aro 
erected,  and  the  soil  is  free  from  stones  and  easily  ploughed* 
producing- fine  crops  of  wheat  and  corn 

BROOKVILLE  is  pleasantly  situated  30  miles  north  of 
Lawrenceburgh  and  the  Ohio  river  : £0  miles  south  of  Salisbury; 
about  42  N \V.  of  Cincinnati,  am  25  from  Hamilton.  It  was 
laid  out  in  1811.  At  the  close  of  the  war  there  were  not  more 
than  10  or  12  houses  in  the  place,  and  now  there  are  upwards 
of  SO.  exclusive  of  outhouses.  In  i’s  precincts  there  are  one 
grist  and  two  saw  mi  Is:  two  fuliinu  mills;  three  carding 
engines;  one  printing  office,  which  publishes  a weekly  Jour- 
nal : one  silver  smith,  two  tailors,  4 boot  and  shoemakers,  2 
saddlers,  2 cabinet  makers,  1 hatter,  2 tanners  and  curriers, 
3 chair  maker,  1 cooper,  o taverns,  and  7 stores  There  is  also 
a jail,  a market-house,  and  a court  house  nearly  finished.  The 
town  stands  on  a level,  between  70  and  80  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  River  Harrison,  has  about  35  houses  mostly  new,  the 
settlement  cc  mmenced  about  16  rears  ago,  they  have  ail  fine 
farms,  worth  from  40  to  60  dollars  an  acre,  the  bottoms  are 
from  1 to  2 miles  wide  : the  soil  deep  and  rich,  the  woods  free 
from  brushwood,  and  the  trees  are  straight  and  thrifty. 

WAYNE  Co  has  Franklin  Co.  S.,  and  is  very  extensive,  has 
a level  surface,  well  timbered,  fine  lands,  and  has  been  settled 
10  years:  produces  Indian  corn,  wheat,  r\  e.  oats  and  tobacco. 

SALISBURY  in  Warn 3 Co.  contains  about  35  houses,  2 
stores,  and  2 taverns  ; and  is  at  present  the  seat  of  justice. 

SW ITZERLAND  Co.  has  the  Ohio  river  S and  had  8 acres 
®f  vineyard  in  1810,  from  which  was  made  2,400  gallons  of 


n ine  ; they  are  rapidly  extending  their  vineyards  and  also  cul- 
tivating Indian  cons,  wheat,  potatoes,  hemp  and  flax  ; but 
only  for  home  use. 

VEVAY,  in  Feb  1 81 4,  the  first  house  was  built,  & in  the  same 
year  44  other?;  4 stores,  and  2 taverns;  there  are  now  84  dwell- 
ing houses,  besides  34  mechanics’  shops.  The  court  house,  jail, 
school  house  & church  are  in  building  It  has  8 stores,  3 taverns, 

3 lawyers,  2 physicians,  and  a printing  office;  a weekly  news- 
paper called  the  Indiana  Register;  there  is  a library  of  300  vo- 
lumes, and  a literary  society.  This  village  is  situated  on  the 
2nd  banks  of  the  Ohio,  25  feet  above  the  high  water  mark;  and 
is  about  45  miles  from  Cincinnati,  Lexington,  and  Louisville ; 
the  climate  is  mild,  and  three  mails  arrive  weekly. 

JEFFERSON  Co.  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Switzerland;  on 
the  S.  by  the  Ohio  River,  and  contains  a great  proportion  of  ex- 
cellent land. 

NEW  LEXINGTON  is  16  miles  W.  of  Madison,  and  5 E.  of 
Knobs;  contains  about  40  houses,  some  of  them  handsome, 
brick  and  frame,  the  others  are  of  logs.  There  is  a post  office, 
and  printing  office,  at  which  is  printed  44  the  Western  Eagle/’ 
The  soil  is  very  productive,  and  near  to  it,  General  Me.  Far- 
land  has  dug  nearly  500  feet  in  quest  of  salt  water,  w’hicb  he 
found,  and  it  produces  from  3 to  4 bushels  of  salt,  in  a hundred 
gallons. 

MADISON  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county,  and  is 
on  the  upper  bank  of  the  Ohio,  30  miles  below  Vevay ; con- 
tains 60  or  70  small  and  new  houses.  The  44  Farmers*  and 
Mechanic’s  Bank”  is  established  here. 

CLARKE  Co.  has  Jefferson  Co  on  the  E.,  and  the  Ohio  RL 
ver  on  the  S.,  its  surface  is  considerably  broken;  hickory  and 
oak  prevail;  it  is  thought  to  contain  many  valuable  minerals, 
some  have  been  discovered  ; copperas  is  found  in  the  high  banks 
of  Silver  Creek  about  12  miles  from  its  mouth.  A medicinal 
spring,  whose  waters  are  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur 
and  iron,  has  been  much  visited.  The  red  cane  grows  on  the 
flats. 

CHARLESTON  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Clarke  county/  is  in 
the  centre  of  a rich  and  thriving  settlement ; 32  miles  S.  W.  of 
Madison,  2 from  the  Ohio  River,  and  14  from  the  fulls.  It  has 
risen  suddenly,  as  if  by  magic;  liberty  is  the  magician. 

JEFFERSONVILLE  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  near- 
ly opposite  Louisville;  it  contains  about  130  houses  of  brick, 
frame,  and  hewn  logs;  its  situation  is  high,  and  it  gives  a fine 
view  of  Louisville,  the  falls,  and  the  opposite  bills.  A post  and 
land  office  are  established  here. 

CLARKSVILLE  stands  at  the  lower  end  of  the  falls,  and 
though  commenced  about  1783,  contains  only  40  decayed 
houses. 

HARRISON  Co.  is  bounded  E.  by  Clarke  Co.  and  S.  by'  the 
Ohio  River  : its  principal  stream  is  Blue  River,  navigable  for 
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boats  about  40  miles;  Gen.  Harrison  has  much  land  here  and 
lias  erected  a grist  mill. 

COKYDON,  the  seat  of  Justice,  stands  25  miles  W.  of 
Jeffersonville,  and  10  from  the  Ohio  River:  it  was  begun  in 
1809,  and  is  the  seat  of  Government  for  the  state.  The  lndi- 
ana  Gazette  is  printed  here. 

WASHINGTON  Co  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Clarke  Co.  on 
the  S.  by  Harrison  co ; on  the  W.  by  Orange  co. ; and  on  the 
N.  by  Jackson  co.  It  is  watered  by  the  south  fork  of  While 
River,  is  moderately  hilly,  and  was  established  in  1814. 

SALEM  is  the  only  village  worth  notice,  31  miles  N. 
of  Corvdon  and  25  \V.  of  Jeffersonville,  on  the  Vincennes 
road. 

JACKSON  Co.  lies  W.  of  Clarke  and  Jefferson  counties,  N. 
of  Washington,  E.  of  Orange,  and  S.  of  Indiana  county ; it 
was  set  off  in  1815.  Brownstownis  the  seat  of  justice,  and  is 
25  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Salem. 

ORANGE  Co.  is  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Washington, 
and  Jackson  on  the  E. ; by  Harrison  and  Perry  on  the  S. ; by 
the  co.  of  Knox  on  the  \V.  and  bv  Indian  lands  on  the  N.  ; has 
a rich«oils  and  is  well  watered  by  the  White  River  and  Peto- 
ka:  the  surface  is  agreeably  undulating  : on  the  hills  are  black 
walnut,  oak,  ash,  hickory,  and  sugar-maple.  On  the  low 
grounds  basswood,  pawpaw,  honey  locust,  buckeye,  and  spice* 
wood  ; besides  grape  vines  and  other  shrubs.  There  are  rattle- 
snakes and  copperheads  on  the  uplands,  but  never  in  the  bot- 
toms. The  most  common  game  are  deer  and  bear.  There  is 
a coal  mine  a little  below  the  forks  of  White  River : and  signs 
of  other  mineral*.  The  village  of  Paoli  is  the  county  seat,  40 
miles  E.  of  Vincennes ; and  30  N.  W.  of  Salem, 

KNOX  Co.  is  bounded  by  Orange  co  on  the  E.  ; by  Gibson 
co.  on  the  S. ; by  the  Wabish  River  on  the  W. ; and  by  Indian 
lands  @n  the  N.  It  has  8 rivers,  and  upwards  of  200.000  acres 
of  the  best  prarie  and  bottom  land. 

VINCENNES,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Knox  co.  stands  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Wabash,  100  miles  from  its  junction  with 
the  Ohio,  in  the  direct  line,  but  nearly  200  by  the  river  ; and 
120  \V.  of  the  falls.  It  contains  100  houses,  small  and  scatter- 
ed ; the  best  are  the  brick  tavern,  jail,  and  academy  ; the  last 
stands  in  a public  square  and  is  managed  by  a dissenting  mi- 
nister. who  teaches  the  ancient  languages,  mathematics.  &e. 
The  meeting  house  stands  on  a prarie,  a mile  from  tow  n.  The 
towm  is  well  designed  ; the  streets  are  wide  and  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles,  almost  every  house  has  a garden.  The  com- 
mon field  near  the  town  is  nearly  5000  acres  of  excellent  prai- 
rie soil : there  is  an  office  here  for  the  disposal  of  public  lands. 
Here  is  a bank  whose  paper  has  a wide  circulation,  it  has  re- 
cently become  a state  bank  : there  is  also  a printing  office, 
which  issues  a paper,  called  “ the  Western  Sun.*’  This  vil- 
lage was  settled  nearly  100  years  ago,  being  in  the  wilderness. 


secluded  from  the  civilized  world,  the  males  married  with  the 
Indians,  whereby  the  ties  of  amity  were  greatly  strengthened ; 
their  number  amounted  to  300  persons.  During  the  revolution- 
ary war,  their  remote  situation  exempted  them  from  its  evils; 
but  in  1 782,  a detachment  from  Kentucky  killed,  or  drove  off, 
their  cattle. 

The  peace  of  1783,  connected  them  to  the  United  States, 
after  which  they  revived  again  ; an  Jndian  war  commencing 
in  1 788,  and  they  joining  with  the  whites,  were  again  annoyed 
by  the  savages,  who  killed  their  cattle  and  closely  beset  their 
village  for  several  years. 

Military  service  was  added  to  their  hardships  ; but  in  1792 
the  federal  government  gave  400  acres  of  land  to  every  one 
who  paid  the  Capitation  Tax  : and  100  more  to  each  who  ser- 
ved in  the  militia.  This  land  they  soon  bartered  away  for 
goods,  at  about  30  cents  per  acre  ; though  it  was  of  the  best 
quality. 

The  country  around  Vincennes  being  well  adapted  for  set- 
tlements and  cultivation  ; why  should  not  this  place,  in  a few 
years,  resemble  the  fine  towns  of  Lexington,  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati  ? 

A new  village,  has  been  laid  out  at  Terra  Haut,  3 miles 
below  fort  Harrison,  with  a beautiful  prospect. 

Congress  lands  (after  the  auction  sales  are  closed.)  invariably 
sell  for  2 dollars  an  acre  ; | to  be  paid  down,  the  other  quarter 
in  annual  payments.  Those  who  pay  in  advance  are  allowed 
8 per  cent.  Harrison's  purchase,  containing  upwards  of 
3,000,000  acres,  lying  between  White  River,  the  Wabash, 
and  Rocky  River,  was  put  up  to  sale  by  auction  in  September 
last,  (1816.)  and  although  many  tracts  had  been  chosen  out  of 
it,  yet  numerous  lots  sold  at  from  4 to  30  dollars  au  acre. 

GIBSON  Co  is  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Warwick  and 
Orange  on  the  E the  co.  of  Posey  on  the  S.  the  Wabash  River 
on  the  W.  and  the  co.  of  Knox  on  the  N. ; about  naif  ibis 
county  has  a fertile  soil,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
half  would  be  called  so  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

PRINCETON,  is  the  Co.  seat,  it  lies  35  miles  S.  of  Vincen- 
nes, it  has  a post  office,  and  grows  rapidly. 

HARMONY,  is  situated  on  the  Wabash,  half  a day’s  ride 
from  Princeton,  and  is  settled  by  the  Harmonists.  They  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  George  Rapp,  and  hold  their 
property  in  common.  They  have  a considerable  wroollen  ma- 
nufacture, and  their  Merino  cloth  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in 
America.  They  cultivate  the  vine,  and  are  distinguished  for 
temperance,  and  for  their  industry  and  skill,  m many  mecha- 
nical branches. 

POSEY  Co.  is  S.  of  Gibson,  bounded  on  the  E,  by  the  co. 
of  Warwick,  on  the  S.  by  the  Ohio,  and  W.  by  the  Wabash 
River;  it  contains  rich  and  extensive  prairies,  but  is  subject 
to  be  overflowed  by  those  river3. 
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WARWICK  Co.  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  co.  of  Ferry, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  W.  by  the  Posey,  and  on 
the  N.  bv  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Knox.  It  is  level  and 
rick  land,  watered  by  several  large  creeks,  yet  it  is  but  indi- 
ferently  watered,  owing  to  the  early  drying  up  of  the  streams. 
Tlie  prairies  are  numerous,  but  the  soil  mostly  inferior. 
The  prevailing  timber  being  oak,  the  range  for  hogs  is 
excellent. 

PERRY  Co.  is  bounded  east  by  Harrison  co.  N by  Orange  co. 
and  Washington,  west  bv  the  Warwick,  and  south  by  the 
Ohio  river  ; it  is  watered  by  the  river  Anderson,  and  creeks 
and  runs  into  toe  Ohio  : it  was  established  in  1 SI 5. 

Extent  of  the  navigable  waters  of  Indiana.  The  Ohio  washes 
Ike  southern  boundary  of 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Indiana  - - 

- 472 

Petoka  - - - 30 

Wabash  - - 

- 470 

Blue  River  - - 40 

White  River 

- 160 

White  Water  - 40 

1102 

1102 

Western  tributaries  of  the  Wabash  ...  ...  330 

Rocky  River  45.  Panne  30  75 

Massisinnway  45,  Eel  and  Little  River  C9  105 

St.  Joseph's  of  Miami  and  Panther's  Creek 75 

Elkhart  and  part  of  St.  Joseph's  of  Little  Mich.  ...  100 

Great  and  little  Kennoir.ic  120 

C hem  in  River  40  Chicago  and  Kickapoo  *0  ...  120 

Theakaki.  and  parts  of  Fox.  Plain  and  Illinois  ...  300 

Southern  coast  of  Lake  Michigan  ...  ...  ...  ..  50 
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The  distance  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  by  water,  is 
1680  miles,  to  Buffalo,  about  800.  The  surplus  products  of 
three-fourths  of  the  state  will  go  to  New  Orleans.  Gentlemen 
residing  in  Indiana,  concur  in  stating,  that  its  population  has 
doubled,  since  May  1815,  and  that  it  now  is  128.000  souls. 
Farms  containing  a log  house  and  1 5 or  20  acres,  sell  as  high 
as  8 or  10  do  lars.  but  in  tomj  instances,  the  rambling  dispo- 
sition cf  the  inhabitants,  indaces  them  to  take  a trifling  advance 
upon  the  original  price. 

The  navigation  of  the  Falls  is  about  to  be  improved,  by  a 
canal  round  the  rapids.  The  Legislature  has  incorporated  a 
company,  with  a capital  of  1.000,000  dollars  for  that  purpose. 
From  the  Lat.  of  OuiTanan  (40|)  to  the  borders  of  the  Ohio, 
the  climate  of  Indiana  may*  be  called  mild.  North  of  the  head 
branches  of  the  Wabash,  the  north  and  north  vest  winds  make 
the  winters  severe  and  rigorous,  though  snow  seldom  falls  so 
deep  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  York.  The  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  vast  prairies  towards  the 
Wabash,  have  little  to  ihelter  them  from  the  winter  winds. 
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Considerable  quantities  of  cotton  are  grown  at  Vincennes, 
Princeton,  and  Harmony. 

The  vines  of  Spain,  the  silk  worm,  an  1 the  sweet  potatoe, 
will  flourish  wherever  the  reed  cane  grows,  which  is  found  as 
high  as  north  lat.  37,  50  Rice  and  indigo,  I think  would  do 
well  between  Blue  River  and  the  Wabash. 

GAME — The  forests  of  Indiana  contain  abundance  of  game, 
great  numbers  of  deer  are  yearly  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants. 
— In  going  7 miles  through  tbe  Dearborn  woods,  1 counted  2 
bears.  3 deer,  and  more  than  ICO  turkies.  Deer  are  said  to  be 
mortal  enemies  to  rattlesnakes,  and  often  designedly  kill  tnem, 
by  jumping  upon  them.  Farmers  are  much  annoyed  by  squir- 
rels, moles,  and  mice;  for  nature  is  as  prolific  in  animals  as 
vegetables.  The  mole  is  particularly  troublesome  to  meadows 
and  corn  fields 

MINERALS. — It  is  said  asilver  mine  has  been  discovered 
near  Ouitanan.  iron  ore  is  found  in  many  counties,  Chalybeate 
springs  are  plentiful  The  water  in  some  places,  is  so  deeply 
impregnated  with  copperas,  that  linen  washed  therein,  turns 
black;  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  places  have  left  on  that 
account. 


The  ILLINOIS  TERRITORY,  lies  between  N.  lat.  36*, 
57,  and  41,50.  From  north  to  south,  its  length  it  347  miles, 
its  mean  breadth  2u6  miles,  it  contains  52,000 square  miles,  or 
33,280,000  acres;  its  population  being  20,000,  ail  whites, 
who  chiefly  reside  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  and  Kaskaskia  ; slavery  is  not  per  nutted  in  tins  state. 
No  state  has  such  internal  navigation ; and  nearly  1000  miles, 
or  two  thirds  of  its  boundary,  are  washed  by  the  Wabash,  Ohio, 
and  Mississippi. 

The  Illinois  River,  runs  in  a southern  direction  nearly  400 
miles,  and  is  upwards  of  400  yards  at  its  mouth,  its  tributary 
streams  entering  its  northern  bank  are,  1st. — The  Mine  70 
miles  long.  2nd. — The  Sagamond  1 00  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth,  navigable  for  small  craft  15o  miles.  3d  — Demi  Quain, 
navigable  120  miles.  4th. — Seseme  Quain,  80  yards  wide, 
boatable  60  miles,  the  land  on  its  bank  is  super  excellent. 
5th. — La  Marche,  a little  river.  6th. — Fox  River,  130  yards 
wide  and  navigable  130  miles.  7th.^ — Plain  or  Kickapoo  River. 

The  rivers  o*  the  left  bank  of  the  Illinois  fail  into  it  in  the 
following  order.  1st. — Vlacopia,  25  yards  w»ide,  boatable  9 
miles.  2nd. — The  Machillimackinac,  navigable  90  miles. 

3d. — Crow  Meadow  River,  20  yards  wide,  navigable  i 5 miles. 
4th — Vermillion  River,  unnavigable.  5th. — Rainy  Island 
River  navigable  but  a few  miies.  The  Kaskaskia,  is  the  next 
in  size  and  navigable  130  miies.  An  inhabitant  on  the  bank 
of  this  river  says,  Jan.  20th,  1817;  it  waters  the  finest  coun- 
try he  ever  saw.  It  is  neither  flat  nor  mountainous,  but-suited 
to  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barien,  hemp,  tobacco,  4c c. 


On  it  are  built  and  now  building,  a great  number  of  mills 
The  inhabitants  on  its  banks,  may  not  be  so  polished  as  some, 
T>ut  none  are  more  hospitable,  moral,  or  religious. 

This  teritory  has  6 kinds  of  land  ; first  bottoms,  bearing 
heney  locusts,  peach,  black  walnut,  beach,  sugar  maple, 
buckeye,  pawpaw,  &c.  This  land  is  inexhaustibly  fertile,  it 
has  been  annually  cultivated  without  manure,  for  more  than  a 
century.  The  second  sort  is  found  at  the  mouth  and  conflu- 
ence of  rivers,  being  below  high  water  mark,  it  is  frequently 
inundated,  and  though  fertile,  is  unhealthful.  3d. — Dry 

Prairies,  lie  from  30  to  100  feet  higher,  a dry  rich  soil,  well 
adapted  for  cultivation,  and  destitute  of  trees.  The  prairies 
of  the  Illionis  river  are  estimated  at  1,200,000  acres,  and  in 
point  of  productiveness  are  inferior  to  none.  4th. — Wet 
priaries  are  cold  and  barren,  abounding  in  ponds  and  swamps, 
and  covered  with  a tall  coarse  grass.  5th. — Timbered  land 
moderately  hilly,  watered,  and  of  rich  soil.  6th. — Hills,  of  a 
sterile  soil,  destitute  of  timber,  or  covered  with  small  oaks 
and  pines. 

The  large  tract  of  land,  through  which  the  Illinois  runs,  is 
not  to  be  exceeded  in  beauty,  levelness  and  fertility,  by  any 
in  the  United  States.  From  it  to  the  River  Wabash  is  almost 
t> ne  continued  prairie,  or  natural  meadow.  The  oak  prevails 
in  its  forests,  its  height  from  30  to  40  feet,  there  are  also  the 
mulbery  and  the  plumb,  the  sugar-maple,  coffee  nut  tree, 
spice  wood,  sassafras,  crab  apple,  wild  cherry,  &c. 

Copper  and  lead  are  to  be  found  in  this  teritory,  also  coal. 
Between  2 and  300  thousand  bushels  of  salt  are  made  annually, 
26  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  sold  at  from 
50  to  15  cents  per  bushel,  at  the  works. 

Cahokia,  is  situated  about  a mile  east  of  the  Mississippi,  it 
contain  about  1 60  houses.  There  is  a post  office,  a Roman 
catholic  chapel,  and  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county. 

St.  Phillippe,  a village  45  miles  below  Cahokia. 

Prairie  du  Rochers,  20  miles  below  St.  Phillippe,  contains 
60  or  70  French  families,  a catholic  chapel,  the  streets  are 
narrow,  and  the  vicinit)5,  is  a prairie  of  the  richest  soil. 

KASKASKIA,  situated  1 1 miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  and  six  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  is  the 
seat  of  the  teritorial  government,  and  chief  town  of  Randalph 
county;  it  contains  1 60  houses,  some  of  them  stone  ; it  is  150 
miles  nearly  west  of  Vincennes,  and  900  from  Washington; 
there  is  a post  office,  land  office,  and  printing  office,  from 
which  issues  a weekly  paper,  called  “the  Illinois  Herald.*’ 
The  surrounding  lands  are  good,  and  they  raise  cattle,  horses, 
swine,  and  poultry. 

Shawannetown,  contains  30  or  40  log  buildings,  its  inhabit- 
ants live  by  the  salt  trade. 

Wilkinsonville,  stands  upon  a beautiful  savanna  of  100 
acres,  60  or  70  feet  above  the  river. 
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ANIMALS. — The  Buffalo  has  nearly  disappeared,  deer,  elk, 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  opossum  and  racoon  remain.  They  have 
a fine  breed  of  horses,  their  cattle  are  lively  and  sleek,  and 
bog’s  are  easily  raised. 

Wild  turkeys  abound  in  the  hills,  quails  are  plentiful,  geese 
and  ducks  frequent  the  lakes  and  rivers,  pigeons,  blackbirds, 
and  paroquets  abound.  Most  kinds  of  fish  are  found  in  the 
rivers  and  lakes. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. — Corn  is  at  present  the 
staple,  and  no  country  produces  finer. — Fields  of  100  or  1000 
acres  are  cultivated  in  common  by  a whole  village,  this  saves 
much  fencing. 

Cotton  is  raised  for  domestic  use,  tobacco  grows  to  great 
perfection,  wheat  does  well,  except  where  the  soil  is  too  rich, 
flax,  hemp,  oats,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes. 

MANUFACTURES.— -These  are  ail  of  the  domestic  kind  j 
in  1810,  there  were 

Spinning  wheels  . . ..  ..  630  Dollars. 

Looms 460 

Yards  of  cloth  made  ..  ..  90,039  value  ..  54,028 

Tanneries  . * 9 

Dressed  Leather 7,750 

Distilleries  19,  Gallons  made  10,200  value  ..  7.500 

Flour,  Barrels  6,440  ralue  ..  32,200  * 

Maple  Sugar  15,600  lbs.  value. . 1,880 

Since  theu,  the  population  and  manufactories  have  been  near- 
ly doubled. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Illinois  there  are  3,500,000  acres  o£ 
land,  appropriated  during  the  late  war,  to  reward  the  soldiers ; 
said  to  grow  so  rapidly,  that  the  surveyors  could  make  no  pro- 
gress in  summer. 

There  are  upwards  of  1 S millions  of  acres  of  laud,  which 
have  been  obtained  by  the  United  States  from  the  Indians  : 
private  sales,  at  the  land  office,  two  dollars  per  acre. 

The  Population  in  1810,  being  twenty  thousand,  and 
increasing  30  per  eent,  it  wiil  take  ten  years  to  qualify  it  to 
be  admitted  into  the  union,  and  having  comparatively  no 
worthless  lands,  it  is  capable  of  proceeding  until  it  contains 
2, 600, 000.  Nature  has  bountifully  given  to  this  territory,  a 
temperate  climate,  a fertile  soil,  and  muck  navigable  commu- 
nication: estimated  as  follows. — 


Boundary  navigation. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Wabash  ..  .. 

Missippi  . . 

Ohio 

Brought  forward 

..  404 

404 

1024 

Illinois  navigation 

..  320 

Kaskaskia  its  branches  300 

Tributaries  from  N. 

W.  55  0 

Tributaries  of  the  Wabash  530 

Ditto  S.  E.  < . 

..  200 

Minor  Rivers 

..  230 

- 

1070 

1070 

H Inland  Navigation  2130 
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We  should  here  give  an  account  of  Kentucky,  that  fertile 
tract  of  land,  but  as  it  lies  still  further  south,  and  is  so  cursed 
with  black  slavery,  that  white  people  are  held  in  contempt  who 
work  there;  we  therefore  cannot  deem  it  an  eligible  country 
for  English  labouring  emigrants;  and  shall  consequently  pas  it 
ever,  by  simply  observing  that  the  profit  of  a good  slave,  is 
estimated  at  240  dollars,  or  54  pounds  per  annum,  and  a state- 
ment is  given  where  50  of  them  produced  property  to  the 
amount  of  37.575  dollars,  or  8,4541.  7s.  6d.  in  one  year,  on 
a farm  in  Louisiana,  and  that  28  persons  made  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  sugar  in  one  season,  which  at  3 cents  per 
pound,  is  worth  3,6001.  ant  that  an  old  man,  and  his  two  sons, 
made  thirty  thousond  pounds,  worth  six  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  sterling,  at  8 cents  per  pound,  if  such  be  the  produce 
of  the  labour  of  beings,  whom  we  scarcely  allow  to  be  men, 
but  buy  and  sell  them  like  cattle,  and  whose  exertions  are  not 
stimulated  by  any  idea  of  benefiting  themselves  by  their  labour, 
what  may  not  Englishmen  expect,  when  they  get  on  to  a 
tfertile  soil,  without  rent,  taxes,  or  tythe,  which  may  be  the 
case  with  the  poorest  emigrant  in  a few  years,  who  is  industri- 
ous, frugal  and  prudent:  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  having  briefly  described  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
•the  Illinois,  which  are  allowed  to  lie  in  the  climate,  most  con- 
genial to  Englishmen,  and  where  slavery  is  by  law  prohibited . 
The  author  has  seen  several  letters  written  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cincinnati,  by  persons,  whom  he  well  knew  in  England,  who 
only  speak  of  the  richness  and  productiveness  of  the  land, 
without  a word  of  complaint  respecting  the  heat  of  summer, 
after  residing  there  for  years. 


FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE 

EMIGRANT. 

1st, — When  an  emigran  arrives  in  America,  who  intends  to 
settle  there  and  has  fixed  upon  the  state  in  which  he  intends 
to  settle,  it  is  advisable  to  report  himself  at  the  office  of  one 
of  the  courts  of  record,  in  the  state  which  he  has  chosen,  and 
there  set  forth  his  name,  birth-place,  age,  nation  and  prior 
allegiance  ; also  the  country  which  he  left  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  place  of  his  intended  settlement : in 
general,  forms  of  this  report,  will  be  furnished  him  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court,  by  whom  the  report  will  be  made  and  filed, 
a certificate  of  this  must  be  kept  and  produced  at  the  time  of 
applying  for  admission  to  citizenship,  which  admission  cannot 
be  obtained  until  Jive  years  after  the  date  of  this  certificate. 

2nd. — Three  years  before  an  Alien  can  be  naturalized,  he 
must  appear  before  one  of  the  Courts  of  Record,  within  the 
state  where  be  may  be,  and  there  declare  on  oath,  that  it  is,  in 
good  faith,  his  intention  to  become  a citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  renounce  ail  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any 
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Sovereign,  Prince,  Potentate,  or  Sovereignty  whatever,  and 
particularly  to  the  Prince,  Potentate,  or  Sovereign,  whereof 
he  may,  at  the  time,  be  a citizen  or  subject.  This  oath  may 
be  made  at  any  time  after  the  report  of  arrival,  or  even  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  also  gives  a certificate, 
that  this  oath  has  been  duly  made,  which  certificate  also  must 
be  kept  and  produced  when  application  is  made  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 

3rd. — The  applicant,  after  producing  both  these  certificates, 
must  on  oath  declare,  before  the  court,  that  he  will  support 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  : he  must  also  satisfy  the 
court  by  two  respectable  citizens,  who  know,  and  will  testify, 
that  he  has  resided  within  the  United  States  Jive  years  at  least : 
and  in  the  state  where  he  applies  to  be  admitted  a Citizen  at 
least  one  year,  the  clerk  of  the  court  will  then  give  him  a cer- 
tificate of  naturalization,  to  be  kept  and  produced,  whenever 
it  may  be  requisite. 

If  any  Alien  who  has  regularly  reported  himself,  and  made 
oath,  declaratory  of  his  intention  to  become  a Citizen  of 
the  United  States,  (which  must  precede  his  own  admis- 
sion three  years,)  should  happen  to  die  belore  he  is 
actually  naturalized,  his  widow  and  children,  will  thenceforth- 
be  considered  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  entitled  to 
all  its  rights  and  privileges,  upon  taking  the  oath  perseribed 
by  law.  This  is  a strong  reason  for  making  such  report,  and 
taking  such  oath  of  intention,  without  loss  of  time.  And  as 
the  government  secures  both  liberty  and  property,  and  neither 
makes  nor  suffers  religious  distinctions,  it  deserves  the  fidelity 
of  all  good  men. 

Every  emigrant  ought  to  procure  the  eonstitutiom  of  the 
United  Stat  s,  or  at  least,  of  that  state  in  which  he  means  to 
reside.  The  constitution  and  those  of  the  several  states  are 
published  in  a pocket  volume  ; and  are  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  every  reflecting  republican. 

Should  j'ou  (like  myself)  land  in  America  without  either 
money  or  friends,  be  not  dejected,  you  are  now  in  a country 
of  hospitality,  which  tbe  wild  arab  never  violates,  and  the 
Americans  exercise  towards  strangers.  Most  of  the  trades 
may  meet  with  employment  in  the  towns  were  they  land,  but 
farmers,  spinners,  weavers,  or  manufacturers,  must  probably 
go  into  the  country  before  they  cau  find  employment. 

There  is  some  weaving  both  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
but  as  emigrants  are  rapidly  arriving  they  must  not  expect  to 
find  employment  there.  But  if  you  intend  to  settle  in  the 
western  states  (which  is  every  way  advisable)  you  must  (if 

possible  land  at  Baltimore,  because  it  will  save  the  expense 
and  fatigue  of  much  land  travelling  to  Pittsburgh,  which  is  not 
more  than  240  miles  from  Baltimore,  but  is  300  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  390  from  New  York. 

Spend  as  little  time  as  possible,  in  the  towns,  where  provi- 
sions are  high  and  hospitality  low,  therefore  if  you  are  destitute 
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of  money,  set  out  into  the  country,  and  the  first  farmer’*) 
house  you  come  to,  tell  them  your  wants.  When  I was  in 
New  Jersey,  I met  two  young  men  from  Yorkshire,  who  told 
me  they  had  landed  in  Canada,  but  finding  no  suitable  em- 
ployment, and  there  having  exhausted  their  money  they  deter- 
mined to  come  to  the  United  States:  I enquired  how  they 
could  think  of  taking  a 300  mile  journey  without  money, 
they  replied  the  hospitality  of  the  people  had  been  sufficient 
for  them,  and  they  had  wanted  neither  food  nor  lodging  all 
the  way.  WILSON. 

On  WEAVING, — As  Masters  generally  provide  tools  and 
workshops,  the  undermentioned  rates  must  be  considered  as 
Journeymen’s  wages,  in  1816,  when  prices  were  at  the 
lowest. — Their  method  of  counting  reeds  is  by  the  No.  of 
dents  in  36  inches. 


Shirtings  wove  square,  or  equal 
Warp  and  Weft. 

Reeds.  Stockport. 


Ginghams  striped  in  the  Warp, 
woven  square. 


Reeds. 


Cents. 


600 

..  33  1-3.  .6  cents  per  yd. 

600  *. 

• c 

61 

7-8 1 

700 

..39  ..7 

do. 

700  .. 

• • 

n 

800 

..  44  1-2. .8 

do. 

800  .. 

• V 

8f 

900 

..50  ..9 

do. 

900  .. 

• • 

91 

1009 

..  55  1-2. .101 

do. 

1000  .. 

• • 

11 

1100 

..  61  ..12 

do. 

1100  .. 

• • 

121 

1200 

..  66  1-3. .14 

do. 

1200  .. 

• • 

14 

1300 

..  72  ..151 

do. 

1300  .. 

• • 

16 

1400 

..  77  7-9.. 17 

do. 

1400  .. 

• • 

m 

Ginghams  Striped  in  Warp  and  Weft,  two  Shuttles, 

7-8th, 

made  square. 

Reed. 

Cents. 

Twilled, 

with  4 Treadles, 

COO 

. . . . 7|  per  yd. 

Reed. 

Cents. 

700 

..  .. 

do. 

600 

• • 

5f 

per  yd. 

800 

..  ..  91 

do. 

700  .. 

• • 

Gf 

do. 

900 

..  ..  10| 

do. 

800  .. 

. . 

n 

do. 

1000 

..  ..12 

do. 

900  .. 

• • 

9 

do. 

1100 

..  ..131 

do. 

1000  .. 

• • 

I0f 

do. 

1200 

..  ..  151 

do. 

1100  .. 

• • 

12 

do. 

1300 

..  ..17 

do. 

1200  .. 

• • 

13f 

do. 

1400 

..  ..  18f 

do. 

If  you  intend  to  go  to  the  Western  States,  land  at  Balti- 
more, and  proceed  to  Frederic's  Town,  Hagar’s  Town, 
Gessops,  Greensburgh,  Union,  Brownsville,  Washington, 
Wheeling,  St.  Clairsville,  Zanesville,  Lancaster,  Chillicothe, 
Charlestown,  and  Cincinnati,  or  down  the  Ohio  River. 

States.  Extent.  Population.  N.  Lat.  W.  Lou, 

Sq.  Mis. 

38. 30  80.  26. 

41,  50 84,  26. 

37.30  84,  26. 

'42,10 87,22. 

36,  57 87,  22. 

-90,  00. 


OHIO 

INDIANA. 

ILLINOIS— 


-40,000 

-39,000 

-52,000 


-450,000- 
- 68,780- 
20,000- 


KENTUCKY.-10.no 


41, 50- 
-36.  30- 
-39,  10- 


-82.  00. 
-81,00. 
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Cincinnati , 17 th  Jan.  1818. 


Dolls.  Cents. 

Apples,  per  barrel  . 1 4 to  2 and  50 

Bacon,  per  lb 0 or  10 

Barley,  per  bushel  * 75 

Black  Salt,  per  ewt  (in  demand) ............  5 

Butter  in  kegs,  per  lb  20 

fresh,  per  lb 25  to  31 

Candles,  dipped,  per  lb.  (box)  20 

Moulds  25 

Cheese,  (Ohio,)  per  lb 12  to  15 

Cyder,  racked,  with  barrel 4£  to  5 

Corn  Meal,  per  bushel 37  to  50 

Eggs  per  doz.  18|  cents — Flax  seed  per  bushel  50 

Best  superfine  Flour  per  barrel,  with  cask. ...  5 50 

Ditto  fine  5 

Gin,  country,  per  gallon 1 12£ 

Hay,  per  ton,  14  dollars — Lard,  per  100  lbs. . 12 

Loaf  Sugar,  refined,  per  lb 36 

Oats  per  bushel  37 £ cents — Old  Porter  & cask  9 

Porter  new,  with  cask 8 

Bottled  per  doz.  (exclusive  of  bottles)  1 50 

Ditto  ditto  with  British  ditto 4 

Strong  Beer  per  barrel,  with  cask  7 

Ditto  ditto  without 6 50 

Pork  per  cwt,  (corn  fed) 4 or  5 

Ditto  ditto  (mast  fed) * 3 or  3 50 

Salt,  first  quality,  per  bushel 2 

Sugar,  country,  per  lb 15 

Do.  Orleans,  per  100  lbs.  Bbl 20  to  21 

Shingles  per  M 3 to  3 50 

Soap  per  lb 9 or  10 

Tobaeco,  manufactured,  per  100  lbs 12  to  15 

Tallow  per  lb 13  or  14 

Tar,  per  gallon,  per  barrel 10 

Wheat  per  bushel,  (in  demand) 75 

Whiskey,  new,  per  gallon,  bble 62|- 


Extract  of  a Letter,  dated  Cincinnati , 3 d November.  1815. 

Thei*e  it  a Woollen  Factory  here,  where  the  wages  are  as  fol 
lows — Carders  from  800  to  1000  dollars  per  annum. — Slubbers  from  500 
to  600. — Spinners  and  Weavers  from  8 to  10  dollars  per  week. 

The  prices  for  piece  work  are  as  follows — Stubbing  on  a 50  Spindle 
Billy,  65  cents  per  lb. — Spinning  on  a 50  Spindle  Jenny,  1 cent  per 
cut,  up  to  12  cuts  in  the  lb. — above  12  cuts,  lg  cent,  (a  cut  is  300yds.) 

For  Weaving  10-4th  wide,  1 cent  per  beer  of  40  threads;  i.  e.  if 
the  warp  be  50  beers,  or  has  50  times  40  threads  in,  it  will  be  50  cents 
for  weaving  a yard. 

The  same  Writer  says  in  another  letter  dated  at  the  same  place, 
25th  March,  1817. — I have  a Jenny  and  2 Looms  at  home,  and  cau 
earn  as  much  money  as  I wish  : If  your  families  were  here,  the  exer- 
tion necessary  to  procure  you  mere  pottage  in  England,  would  here 
purchase  you  20  or  30  acres  of  good  land  per  week,  besides.  There  is 
a Thomas  Kenworthy,  from  Delph,  in  Saddleworfh,  here,  who  came 
over  in  1815,  and  has  the  superintendance  of  the  Spinning  and  Weaving 
in  this  factory,  he  is  the  most  excellent  workman  I have  seen,  (indeed 
I may  add  the  only  one  deserving  to  be  called  excellent)  and  I have  no 
doubt  he  would  get  from  15  to  20  dollars,  at  our  prices,  weekly. 
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LIST  of  XEfVSPAPERS  printed  in  the  OHIO  STATE : 


arranged  in  the  order  they  commenced. 


Names.  Towns. 

Seiotia  Gazette,  Chi!iioothe. 

Liberty  Hall,  Cincinnati. 

Supporter,*  Chillieothe. 

Steubenville  Gazette,  Steubenville 
Muskingum  Messenger,  Zanesville 
Ohio  Eagle,  Lancaster. 

Western  Spy*  Cincinnati. 

Western  Star,  Lebanon. 

Ohio  Patriot,  New  Lisbon. 

Columbus  Gazette,  Columbus. 

Zanesville  Express, £ Zanesville. 
Political  Censor,  West  Union. 

Ohio  Federalist, t St.  Clarisville. 
American  Friend,  Marrietta. 


Names.  Towns. 

Weekly  Recorder  Chillieothe. 
Ohio  Register,  Mount  Vernon. 
Ohio  Resository,*  Canton. 

West  Reserve  Chronicle.  Warren. 
Ohio  Monitor  Columbus. 
Ohio  Watchman,  Dayton. 

Cadiz  Informant,  Cadiz. 

Farmer,  Lebanon. 

Urbana  Gazette,  Urbana. 

Ohio  Spectator.  Wooster. 

Western  Telegraph,  Eaton. 

Olive  Branco,  Circleville. 

Miami  Herald,  Hamilton. 


Thus  it  appears  there  are  27  Newspapers  published  in  this  State, 
some  of  which  issue  1000 — but  taking  them  at  500  each,  they  will  be 
13,500  weekly. 

I These  papers  at  first  supported  the  federalists,  but  have  changed 
sides,  or  become  neutral. 

t This  paper  was  deciedly  federal,  but  since  the  war  has  become 
moderate, — The  others  are  all  Republican. 


BIRKBECK  says,  we  have  now  turned  our  backs  on  the  old 
world,  and  got  into  the  stream  of  emigration;  Old  America 
seems  breaking  up  and  moving  westward  : we  are  seldom  out  of 
sight  of  family  groups,  behind  and  before  us,  some  are  going  to 
a brother  or  friend,  who  has  gone  before  and  reported  well  of 
the  country.  They  are  travelling  in  all  possible  modes,  some  in 
waggons,  some  in  carts,  some  on  horseback,  and  some  on  foot. 
The  mountain  tract  is  very  romantic  as  well  as  fertile;  and 
would  be  a delightful  country  hut  for  the  rigour  of  the  winter  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  spring  is  50 : at  Richmond  it  was  57  deg. 

A blacksmith  here  earns  20  dollars  per  month  and  board  ; lives 
in  a cabin  of  one  room,  with  a garden  for  which  he  pays  20  dol- 
lar a year:  firewood  2 dollars  per  cord,  the  price  is  merely 
that  of  the  labour  ; as  is  in  fact  most  of  what  you  pay  for  every 
thing.  Nothing  is  cheap  in  this  country,  but  land  and  British 
goods:  land  will  long  be  at  a low  price,  and  therefore  agri- 
culture is,  and  long  will  be,  a safe  and  profitable  employment. 

This  is  a land  of  plenty,  and  we  are  proceeding  to  that  of 
abundance  ; as  is  proved  by  the  droves  of  oxen  which  we  meet 
on  their  way  from  the  western  country,  to  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia ; they  are  well  formed  and  well  fed,  weighing  about  600 
pounds. 

May  27,  Sotlers  Inn,  summit  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains: 
temperature  of  springs  47  fahrenheit : air  at  noon  73  : cherries 
in  blossom.  Trees  in  general  bursting  their  buds,  or  shewing 
their  tender  leaves.  Early  cherries  were  ripe  at  Richmond  on 
the  1 0th  of  May. 
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This  mountainous  range  is  distinguished  from  all  others, 
that  I have  seen,  by  being  almost  covered  with  wood. 

The  condition  ol  the  people  of  America,  is  so  different  from 
any  thing  we  can  see  in  Europe,  that  it  is  difficult  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  them.  They  are  great  travellers,  and  are 
generally  better  acquainted  with  this  vast  expanse  of  country, 
than  the  English  are  with  their  little  Island. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  movements  of  this  vast  hive,  about 
12,000  waggons  passed  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
in  the  last  year,  with  4 or  6 horses;  carrying  from  3a  lo  40 
hundred  weight. 

But  what  is  most  at  variance  with  English  notions  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  is,  the  urbanity  and  civility  which  prevails  in  pla- 
ces at  a great  distance  from  large  cities. 

Refinement  is  more  rare  indeed,  and  so  is  extreme  vulga- 
rity. At  the  taverns,  in  the  towns  east  of  the  mountains 
through  which  we  passed,  all  is  done  on  the  gregarious  plan  ; 
every  thing  is  public,  by  day  and  by  night:  whatever  be  the 
number  or  quality  of  the  guests,  they  have  their  entertainment 
“ en  mass,”  and  they  must  sleep  44  en  mass.”  Three  times  a 
day  the  great  bell  rings,  and  100  persons  collect  from  all  quar- 
ters, to  eat  a hurried  meal ; composed  of  almost  as  many  dishes. 
At  breakfast  there  is  fish,  fiesh  and  fowl;  bread  of  every  shape 
and  kind,  butter,  eggs,  coffee,  tea,  and  more  than  you  can  think 
on.  Dinner  is  much  like  breakfast,  except  tea  and  coffee,  and 
supper  is  breakfast  repeated.  Soon  after  you  assemble  again 
in  rooms  crowded  with  beds;  where,  after  undressing  in  public, 
you  are  lucky  if  you  have  not  a partner,  besides  myriads  of 
bugs. 

At  the  last  stage,  our  party  of  eight,  dropping  in  with  the 
night,  alarmed  the  landlady,  who  asked  if  we  were  not  English, 
and  said,  she  would  rather  not  wait  upon  us,  we  should  be  le  dif- 
ficult,” however  she  did  admit  us,  and  we  were  often  told  that 
we  we  were  not  44  difficult”  like  the  English,  and  I am  sura 
we  fared  the  better  for  it. 

Pittsburgh  is  an  important  place;  steam  engines  of  great 
power  are  made  here  and  applied  to  various  purposes,  and  it 
contains  sundry  works.  Iron  foundries,  Glass  houses.  Nail  cut- 
ing  Factories,  &c.  &c.  which  are  likely  to  increase  and  multi- 
ply, being  an  interpot  for  the  merchandize  and  manufactures, 
supplied  by  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  States.  Journeymen 
in  various  branches,  i.  e.  shoemakers,  tailors,  &c,  earn  2 dollars 
per  day  : yet  many  of  them  are  so  imprudent,  that  they  remain 
journeymen  through  life.  Their  surplus  earnings  are  spent  in 
excursions,  entertainments  and  balls:  those  who  are  steady  and 
prudent,  rapidly  advance  to  wealth. — A shoemaker  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, and  whom  I had  employed,  left  Ireland  4 years  ago, 
as  poor  as  an  Irish  emigrant ; he  staid  one  yeai  in  Philadelphia, 
then  removed  hither,  and  was  emploj^ed  by  a master  at  12  dol- 
lars per  week  ; be  saved  bis  money,  married,  paid  his  master 
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300  dollars  for  bis  business,  and  is  now  in  a fair  way  to  be 
rich. 

Every  service  performed  by  one  man  to  another,  must  be 
paid  for  at  a high  rate,  much  higher  than  in  England ; and  there- 
fore he  who  pnrchases  more  labour  than  he  sells,  is  worse  oif 
than  in  England;  but  the  moment  he  performs  kis  part  as  an 
American,  he  will  earn  double  his  subsistence  in  the  lowest 
occupation. 

Seventeen  miles  of  our  ride  to  Cannonsburg  was  chiefly  over 
clayey  hills,  well  adapted  to  grass,  but  too  stiff  to  be  profitable 
under  the  plough.  The  difficult  roads  will  long  make  this 
beautiful  district  toilsome  for  its  inhabitants,  unless  they  con- 
vert it  into  a grazing  country.  From  Cannonsburg  to  Wash- 
ington, eight  miles,  contains  excellent  land,  with  fine  meadows 
and  streams,  full  of  coal  and  limestone. 

There  is  a fine  piece  of  macinery  calculated  like  most  in  Ame- 
rica, to  manufacture  flour  almost  without  hands,  from  the 
wheat  into  the  barrels  in  flour — there  is  also  a machine  for  card- 
ing woo!,  for  the  family  manufactures  of  the  neighbourhood. 
A farmer  and  his  wife  well  mounted,  alighted  at  the  inn,  from 
the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  going  to  visit  their  friends  at  New 
York  and  Philadelphia;  a distance  of  700  miles.  He  tells  me 
of  a newly  instituted  society  at  Cincinnati,  called  44  the  Emi- 
grant Society,”  designed  to  obtain  correct  information;  and 
communicate  it  to  the  poorer  emigrants  ; also  to  protect  them 
from  imposition. 

June  Sin,  we  are  now  on  the  western  territory,  a delightful 
region  ; healthy,  fertile,  and  romantic. 

On  entering  the  state  of  Ohio  from  Wheeling,  we  find  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  country;  furnishing,  to  a plain  industri- 
ous population,  all  that  nature  has  given  for  the  comfort  of 
man.  It  contains  rich  land,  good  water,  wholesome  air  ; lime, 
coal,  mills  and  navigation : land  is  worth  from  20  to  30  dollars 
per  acre  here. 

The  rich  clay  of  this  country  is  very  favourable  to  grass,  the 
pastures  are  extremely  fine;  when  the  timber  is  destroyed,  a 
beautiful  turf  immediately  takes  place,  which  is  at  present,  an 
uniform  of  white  clovers 

As  I pass  along,  the  subject  of  emigration  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  the  United  States,  principally  occupies  my  thoughts  ; 
and  I am  anxious  to  communicate  correct  information  on  that 
subject,  to  my  fellow  countrymen. 

From  what  [ have  seen  and  heard  of  America,  east  of  the  Al- 
leghany mountains,  I judge  that  artizans  in  general  will  suc- 
ceed in  any  part : and  that  labourers  of  all  sorts  will  greatly’  im- 
prove their  condition:  they  will,  if  saving'  and  industrious,  soon 
acquire  enough 'to  enable  them  to  migrate  further  in  quest  of 
land,  on  which  they  may  become  proprietors. 

I have  no  doubt  of  its  being  greatly  advantageous  to  an  in 
dustrious  family7,  to  exchange  a rented  farm  in  England,  for  a 
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freehold  west  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  latter  would  require  no  more 
capital  than  the  former. 

In  my  stroll,  I met  with  an  old  Irishman,  who  had  brought  a 
wife  and  two  chidre-i,  from  his  native  land  ; he  came  about  14 
years  ago,  and  owns  1 18  acres  of  land:  and  pay  * 8 dollars  a 
year  in  taxes;  5 to  the  general  treasury;  and  3 to  his  own 
county. 

Another  farmer  came  to  his  new  sett  ement  about  14  years 
ago,  and  unloaded  his  family  under  a tree,  on  his  present  es- 
tate, which  is  200  acres  of  excellent  land,  cleaned,  and  capa- 
ble of  producing  from  80  to  100  busbeis  of  Indian  corn  per  acre. 

The  number  of  emigrants,  who  passed  this  way  last  year,  was 
greater  than  any  preceding ; and  this  spring  they  are  more 
numerous  than  the  last : 14  waggons  yesterday,  and  13  to  day, 
are  gone  through  this  town;  and  myriads  go  down  the  Ohio; 
the  waggons  swarm  with  children  Many  of  the  dwellings  on 
the  road  side  have  the  air  of  neatness;  and  the  roads  are  better 
than  in  Virginia. 

This  morning  we  met  a group  of  nymphs  with  their  attendant 
swains,  ten  in  number,  on  horseback : (for  no  American  walks 
who  can  gel  a horse  and  there  are  few  who  cannot,)  the  young 
men  were  carrying  umbrellas  over  their  fair  partners.  W e also 
met  a drove  of  very  fat  oxen,  on  their  way  from  the  banks  of 
the  Miami,  to  Philadelphia. 

The  inhabitants  are  friendly  and  homely ; but  much  better 
informed  than  the  English  peasantry:  an  agreeable,  contented 
looking  man  told  us  he  cultivated  a little  land,  to  supply  his 
family  with  eatables ; but  was  chiefly  employed  in  making  shin- 
gles, (wooden  tiles)  at  which  he  earned  a dollar  and  a half  per 
day. 

A gentleman  who  travelled  this  way  12  years  ago.  says,  that 
then  it  was  little  more  than  an  Indian  path,  through  the  wilder- 
ness; now  it  is  a string  of  plantations,  with  small  uncleared 
tracts. 

To  day  we  passed  various  groups  of  emigrants  going  west- 
ward : one  waggon  contained  twenty  souls 

Somerset,  our  landlord,  a German,  telt  the  toils  of  an  earliest 
settler,  and  first  used  the  axe  in  this  i.eighbouroood  , went  54 
miles  for  flour,  four  times  in  the  first  summer:  he  could  get 
venison  plenty  with  his  rifle,  but  nothing  else,  even  for  money\ 

National  antipathies  are  the  re:  ult  of  bad  political  institu- 
tions; end  not  of  human  nature;  here  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
German  or  French,  are  all  Americans. 

A poor  man  who  entered  on  a quarter  section  12  years  ago 
and  had  paid  320  dollars  for  it ; at  the  end  of  5 years,  has  sup- 
ported his  family,  and  finds  himself  worth  from  3 to  4000  dollars. 

Seven  miles  N.  W.  of  Chillicothe,  we  enter  on  a tract  of  first 
rate  rich  land  ; it  is  cool  sand,  sufficiently,  but  not  too  dry; 
easy  of  tillage  and  inexhaustibly  fertile. 
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Trees,  form  an  excellent  criterion  of  the  quality  of  the  soil 
by  their  species  and  bulk. 

Why  do  not  the  governments  of  Europe  furnish  such  an 
asylum,  in  their  vast  torests  for  their  myriads  of  paupers;  this 
would  be  an  act  worthy  of  sovereigns. 

Land  is  rapidly  rising  in  price,  in  all  well  settled  places  ; 50 
dollars  per  acre  is  frequently  talked  of;  1 have  been  asked  30 
for  a large  tract  without  improvement,  on  the  great  Miami,  50 
miles  from  Cincinnati ; and  similar  prices  in  other  places. 

I have  felt  nothing  oppressive  in  the  heat  of  this  climate;  a 
cooi  breeze  always  renders  the  night  refreshing,  and  moderates 

the  heat  of  the  day. — In  this  land  of  plenty,  young  people 

first  marry  and  then  look  out  for  the  means  of  living,  without 
fear  of  failure. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  I lament  the  little  value  that  is  set 
of  time ; subsistence  is  procured  so  easily,  that  life  is  whiled 
away  in  yawning  lassitude. 

Mental  derangement  is  nearly  unknown  in  these  new  coun- 
tries: there  is  no  instance  of  insanity  in  this  state,  which  pro- 
bably contains  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 

The  social  compact  here,  is  not  the  confederacy  of  a few,  to 
reduce  the  many  to  subjection;  but  is,  in  deed,  and  in  truth,  a 
combination  of  talents,  by  which  the  good  of  all  is  promoted. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  social  feeling  and  much  real  society  in 
new  counties:  and  they  make  ten  times  more  of  each  other  than 
the  crowded  inhabitants  of  populous  countries  do. 

About  30  miles  north  of  this,  there  are  prairies  of  higher  as- 
pect and  uneven  surface,  to  which  we  went  and  found  a few 
settlers  round  one  of  them  now  watching  their  first  crop.  These 
people  are  healthy  and  better  complexioned  than  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  u timbered”  country7 ; it  is  evident  they  breathe  a 
better  air. 

August  1,  Daglei/s , 20  miles  north  of  Shawnee  town,  we  saw 
several  prairias.  so  beautiful  with  their  surrounding  woods,  as 
to  seem  like  gardens  in  a dreary  wilderness 

I have  just  engaged  i 440  acres  of  land,  being  part  of  a beauti- 
ful and  rich  prairie,  about  six  miles  from  the  Big,  and  the  same 
from  the  Little  W abash.  This  land  is  rich  natural  meadow, 
bounded  by  timbered  land,  near  two  navigable  rivers,  and  may 
be  made  productive  at  a small  expence  : the  value  of  this  sort  of 
laud  is  now'  known,  and  will  in  all  probability  be  rapidly7  settled. 
Nothing  but  fencing  and  finding  water  is  necessary  to  put  a 
prairie  into  useful  grass  land. 

We  have  now  an  offer  of  200  barrels  of  corn,  5 bushe  s to  the 
barrel,  at  1 dollar  per  barrel,  when  the  seller  is  quite  aware  that 
it  will  be  worth  2 dollars  next  midsummer.  Thus  the  store  keep- 
ers or  other  capitalists,  gam  as  much  from  the  crop  as  the  farmer 
gets  for  it;  we  may  see  from  this,  how  much  the  grower  loses 
for  want  of  capital,  it  is  the  same  with  bacon  and  every  other 
article  of  produce.  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  farmer  who 
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sells  in  this  way  is  absolute!)'  poor:  no,  he  may  be  a thriving 
man.  Probably  the  person  who  now  offers  us  200  barrels  of 
corn  three  years  ago,  bad  nothing  but  his  wife  and  children, 
and  the  title  to  a farm,  where  an  axe  had  never  been  used.  Now 
he  has  a cabin,  a barn,  stable,  horses,  cows,  and  hogs,  imple- 
ments, furniture,  grain  and  other  provisions:  30  or  40  acres  of 
cleared  land,  and  more  in  preparation,  well  fenced  ; bis  quarter 
section  is  perhaps  now  worth  4 times  its  cost:  in  short  he  is 
growing  rich,  but  would  do  so  much  faster  if  he  had  the  v«l  ue 
of  a year’s  crop  beforehand;  such  is  the  general  condition  of 
new  settlers.  A good  cow  and  calf  are  worth  from  12  to  20 
dollars,  a 2 year  old  heifer  6 dollars,  a stout  horse  for  drawing 
60  dollars  or  more. 

The  tide  of  emigration  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  states 
is  much  stronger,  than  from  all  Europe  put  together. 

Emigrants  from  Europe  are  loo  apt  to  linger  in  the  eastern 
cities,  wasting  their  time,  their  money,  and  their  spirits:  they 
should  push  westward  immediately,  where  they  can  live  cheap- 
ly, until  they  can  fix  themselves  ; two  dollars  saved  in  speed, 
will  buy  an  acre  of  good  land  in  the  Illinois. 

The  land  carriage  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  is  from 
seven  to  ten  dollars  per  100  pound:  clothing,  razors,  pocket 
knives,  pencils,  mathematical  instruments,  and  light  articles 
of  constant  usefulness  are  to  be  taken : and  books,  which  are 
much  wanted  in  the  west ; good  gun  locks  are  difficult  to  pro- 
cure. No  heavy  implements  will  pay  carriage. 

Princeton,  August  4,  when  the  back  country  of  America  is 
mentioned  in  England,  musquitoes  by  night,  and  rattlesnakes 
by  day,  alarm  the  imagination  ; besides  wolves,  bears,  panthers 
and  indians. 

Our  travel  from  the  mouth  of  St.  James’s  River,  over  the 
mountains  up  to  Pittsburg,  about  500  miles;  then  300  miles 
through  the  woods  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  down  to  Cincinnati ; 
next  across  the  wilderness  of  Indiana,  and  to  the  extreme 
south  of  the  Illinois,  nearly  300  miles  more;  this  long  journey 
one  woald  imagine  would  have  brought  us  acquainted  with 
them.  It  is  true  we  have  killed  several  serpents,  black  snakes, 
garter  snakes,  &c.  and  have  seen  1 rattlesnake.  We  have  h3d 
musquitoes  in  a few  damp  places,  as  we  might  have  had  gnats 
in  England. 

In  our  excursion  in  the  Illinois,  where  we  lived  like  back- 
woodsmen. had  we  pitched  our  tent  on  the  edge  of  a creek,  or 
near  a swamp,  and  mismanaged  our  fire,  we  should  have  been 
teazed  with  musquitoes.  as  we  might  have  been  in  the  fens  of 
Cambridgeshire  ; and  this  is  the  sum  total  of  our  experience  of 
these  plagues, 

Wolves  and  bears  are  very  numerous,  and  the  latter  very  in- 
jurious to  the  newly  settled  districts.  Hogs  are  their  constant 
prey,  and  their  holds  are  so  strong,  the  hunters  cannot  keep 
down  their  numbers.  There  is  a swamp  of  several  miles  in 
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length,  near  Shawnee  town  (and  I am  told  there  are  many  such 
places)  which  is  only  passable  fur  man,  over  the  Jq,,^  m the  by 
beavers,  and  here  the  bears  reign  absolute  ; toe  > amp  affords 
abundance  of  food  for  hogs  aiso,  and  they  wo!  result  to  it. 
A farmer  told  me  he  had  lost  8 large  hogs  this  summer. 

Neither  wolves  nor  bears  wi  1 attack  man,  unless  \ nen  they 
are  wounded  ; then  they  turn  on  the  hunter  with  ure.o  fury. 

August  5th.  The  heat  of  this  climate  is  not  so  oppress!  v e to 
my  feelings  as  I expected  ; nor  so  much  in  the  open  pran  ♦.  s 
in  the  woods  : I have  been  using  strong  exercise  tlrrougL  o of 
the  hottest  days,  I am  told,  that  ha1,  e been  uere  tor  years.  :ih- 
out  any  inconvenience,  there  is  the  comfort  of  a breeze  every 
dayT.  and  the  oniy  breezeless  sultry  nignt  1 have  experienced, 
preceded  a thunderstorm  the  following  day  : perhaps  it  may  be 
owing  to  tbe*e  frequent  thunderstorms  that  the  summers  here 
are  so  salubrious  and  pleasant. 

August  7th.  Princeton,  though  at  the  furthest  limits  of  Indi- 
ana, but  2 years  old,  and  containing  about  50  houses,  affords 
respectable  company  and  many  weil  informed  genteel  people; 
and  not  one  uecxdedlv  vicious  character,  nor  one  w ho  is  not 
a6/cand  witling  to  maintain  himself. 

We  have  at  length  Cost  anchor,  where  we  communicate  with 
that  river  (Ohio)  500  miles  nearer  to  New  Orleans,  than  Cin- 
cinnati. 

August  9ih.  The  Louisville  Courier,  just  received,  contains 
the  following  extract  from  the  log  book  of  the  steam  packet 
Etna,  is  curious  in  itself  and  furnishes  materials  for  our  western 
journalists. 

T he  average  speed  against  stream,  of  a steam  vessel  heavily 
laden,  is  about  60  miles  a day  ; their  loading  upwards  consists 
of  dry  grods,  pottery,  cotton,  sugar,  wines,  liquors,  sailed  fash, 
Ac.  besides  passengers,  and  downwards  ot  grain,  flour,  tobacco, 
bacon,  Ac. ; about  25,  I believe,  ofthes^  vessels,  from  50  to  4UO 
tons-  burthen,  are  now  plying  on  these  rivers,  chiefly  built  at 
Pittsburgh. 

Extract  from  the  Log  Book  of  the  steam  boat  Etna  de  Hart, 
from  Mew  Orleans  to  Louisville. 

June  6th,  1817,  left  New  Orb  ans. 

J2Ti.  arrived  at  Natches.  left  15th. 

]8,  Massed  the  Barge,  Mary  Ann,  bound  up  above  the  Gulph, 

19.  Casseci  the  Barge  Cincinnati. 

20,  Passed  the  Barge,  General  Washington. 

24.  In  the  morning  met  ihe  Fianklin. 

26,  Passed  the  steam  boat  Buffalo,  and  met  the  steam  boat, 
Kentucky7,  at  3.  P.  M. 

28,  Passed  the  steam  boat  Harriet;  at  1,  P.  M.  met  the  steam 
boat  Washington;  at  4,  P >L  met  the  steam  boat  Vesuvius. 

July  1.  passed  the  Barge  Independence,  55  day’s  from  New 
Orleans:  also  the  Sioop  Barge. 

6,  Passed  a Sioop  Barge  about  N ew  Madrid. 
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8,  In  the  Ohio,  below  Three  Sisters,  passed  the  Expedition, 

10,  Stopped  and  discharged  cargo  at  Shawnee  Town. 

i l.  Stopped  and  discharged  cargo  at  Henderson. 

13,  Passed  the  Triton  Eaura,  discharged  cargo, 

14.  At  4,  P.  Al.  passed  a Sicop  Hurge,  and  arrived  at  Louis- 
ville. 

On  this  voyage,  she  passed  or  met  5 other  steam  boats; 
and  9-  i Oths  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  usual  craft. 

Shawnee  town  is  1,200  miles  from  New  Oneans.  which  dis- 
tance may  be  performed  in  20  days,  provided  there  be  no  de- 
lays. This  the  nearest  point  on  the  Ohio,  to  our  intended  resi- 
dence, 45  miles  distant,  from  which  we  have  a navigable  com- 
munication by  the  Wabash,  into  our  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Not  a settlement  in  this  neighbourhood  is  of  a year's  stand- 
ing, no  harvest  has  yet  been  reaped,  and  our  approach  may  pro- 
bably’- remove  many  of  them,  unless  our  doliars  can  prevail  up- 
on them  to  try  agricultural  labour,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
precarious  supply  of  their  beloved  rifle.  Haifa  dozen  of  these 
people  have  already  offered  to  sell  us  their  all;  fat  cattle,  hogs, 
and  their  first  crop  of  corn,  just  now  maturing  : if  we  purchase 
they  will  go  further  and  build  other  cabins,  &c. 

Chat  our  friends  in  England  may  have  an  idea  of  our  real  po- 
sition, let  them  consider  that  our  2 families  (that  of  Air.  George 
Flower  and  my  own)  are  about  to  be  fixed  upon  our  tv\o  ad- 
joining estates  of  1440  acres  each,  w hich  we  have  chosen  from 
a beautiful  prairie,  and  its  adjoining  woods. 

Here  are  we  preparing  to  build  : builders  have  offered  them- 
selves, and  materials  are  at  hand*  We  are  also  preparing  for 
gaidens  and  orchards,  that  we  may^  really  •*  sit  dow  n under  our 
own  vines,  and  our  own  fig-trees,’'  we  might  now  mow  many 
hundred  acres  of  valuable  grass,  if  we  had  cattle  to  eat  it. 

Cattle  and  hogs  thrive  well,  and  even  fatten,  particularly  the 
latter  to  a great  size,  on  the  food  they  find,  they  require  little 
care,  except  to  protect  them  from  the  wolves  and  bears;  keep- 
ing them  tame  by  frequently  giving  them  salt.  On  these  estates 
we  may  hope  to  live  much  as  we  did  in  England,  but  this  is  not 
the  country  for  fine  gentlemen  or  ladies,  who  require  abun- 
dance of  attendance. 

To  be  easy  and  comfortable  here,  a man  should  know*  how 
to  wait  upon  himself,  for  the  Americans  have  an  aversion  to 
domestic  service,  because  the  word  slave  and  servant  are,  in 
many’  places,  synonymous  terms.  Those  families  therefore 
who  come  into  western  America,  should  bring  the  inclination 
to  dispense  with  much  domestic  service : but  this  cannot  bo 
difficult  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  live  like  men  and  Chris- 
tians, and  if  parade  be  given  up,  hospitality  will  not  suffer 
by  it. 

One  consolation  and  compensation  arises  from  the  reflection, 
that  we  are  not  surrounded  by  indigent  and  starving  fellow- 
creatures  : who  would  gladly  pick  up  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  our  tables. 
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The  report  of  our  intended  establishment  spreads  far  and 
wide  ; anh  such  is  the  attraction  of  population  to  capital,  that 
many  entries  are  already  made  and  applications  daily  occur. 
Ou*  design  is  to  build  cabins  with  enclosures  of  2-|  acres  each, 
atang  the  sides  of  a section  which  is  reserved  as  their  cow  pas- 
ture. These  cottages  and  enclosures,  with  a well  between  two, 
may  be  rented  by  persons  who  resort  to  us  for  the  sake  of  good 
earrings.  Heretden  is  a town  about  to  risebelore  us,  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  Mr  Fiower  and  myself,  to  purchase  1 or  2 town- 
ships in  the  Illinois  territory,  where  the  country  is  partly 
prairie  and  partly  woodland.  A township  contains  36  square 
miles  or  sections,  each  containing  640  acres  : the  whole  20,040 
acres  ; tnese  lands  we  shall  probably  offer  in  sections,  haif  sec- 
tions, quarters,  and  eights,  i.  e.  in  portions  of  640,  320,  160, 
and  80  acres,  making  reservation  of  portions  for  public  uses,  as 
circumstances  may  require.  To  prevent  the  sufferings  to  which 
poor  emigrants  are  exposed,  it  is  a material  part  of  our  plan  to 
have  in  readiness  for  every  poor  family  a cabin,  an  enclosed 
garden,  a cow,  and  a hog,  with  laud  for  summer,  and  winter 
food  for  cows,  proportioned  to  their  number.  We  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  we  would  not  bind  others  nor  be  bound  our- 
selves, by  any  ties  but  those  of  mutual  interest  and  good  neigh- 
hood,  nor  be  subject  to  any  law  but  the  law  of  the  land.  Yet 
we  hope  that  no  person  w ill  attempt  to  possess  themselves  of 
these  lands,  on  account  of  the  low  price  at  which  we  shall  offer 
them,  unless  they  intend  to  reside  thereon:  and  our  opinion  is 
that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  resident  proprietor, 
to  possess  a capital  of  4 or  5 pounds  per  acre,  rather  than  bur- 
then himself  with  more  land  than  he  has  the  means  to  manage. 

We  shall  have  a good  market  for  our  produce,  either  from 
the  growing  population,  or  by  exporting  down  tire  Ohio. 

We  have  no  wish  to  form  a society,  entirely  English,  nor 
indeed  any  society  distinct  from  the  people  at  large,  we  would 
extend  our  proposals  to  emigrants  oi‘ any  nation,  having  the 
requisite  ca.  ital : a combination  of  capital  and  people  is  the 
only  thing  which  can  prevent  many  privations  and  even  suffer- 
ings in  these  remote  regions. 

Such  persons  as  wish  for  and  cannot  otherwise  obtain  satis- 
factory information,  will  please  to  direct  their  enquiries  to 
u Morris  Birkbeck,  Princeton,  Gibson  County,  Indiana, 
America.” 


N.  B.  The  dollar  is  worth  4s.  6d.  sterling,  and  a cent  is  the 
hundredth  part  of  a dollar,  or  little  more  than  a halfpenny. 


Half  a dollar 

Cents. 
50 

One  eight  

Cents. 

m 

Quarter  ditto 

...  ...  2o 

Sixteenth  ditto  ... 

64 

From  Pittsburg. 

Miles. 

Kentucky  Riyer  - 

-Miles. 
76  - 515 

Wheeling  C.  - - 

96  - 96 

Rapids  Ohio  - - 

77  - 

592 

Muskingham  River 

64  - 160 

Wabash  River 

318  - 

910 

Sciota  River  - - 

118  - 278 

Cumbeiland  River 

95  - 

1005 

Great  Miami  - - 

161  - 439 

Mouth  of  Ohio 

69  - 

1074 

s • 
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Imported  duty  free. 

7£  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

Animals  for  breed, 

Drugs  for 

Manufactured 

Anat,  preparations, 

dying 

Bra?  a, 

Articles  for  the  govern- 

Embroidery. 

Buckles, 

ment,  the  order  of  phil 

Gold  Lace, 

Buttons, 

or  literary  Societies, 

do.  watches, 

China, 

Baggage  and  apparel  in 

Jewellery, 

Copper, 

use, 

Laces,  veils. 

Cotton  and 

Brass,  copper,  pewter, 

shawls  and 

woollen 

<fee.  unwrought, 

shades, 

stockings, 

Brazil  wood  and  brim- 

Paste  work, 

Cutlery, 

stone, 

Pearls, 

Earthenware, 

Bullion  and  burr  stones, 

Preeiousstones 

Gilt  ware, 

Cons,  gold  and  silver, 

Salt  petre, 

Glass, 

Furs,  hides,  and  skins, 

Silver  lace  and 

Japanned, 

raw, 

watches, 

Iron  ware, 

Emigrant’s  tools, 

Lead  ware, 

Models  of  machiuery, 

15  per  cent. 

Muskets, 

Rags  of  all  kinds, 

All  articles 

Needles, 

Specimen  in  natural 

not  free  nor 

Pewter  ware, 

Hist,  mineralogy,  cfec. 

otherwise 

Pins, 

Tin  in  pigs. 

charged. 

Printing  type. 

30  per  cent. 
Arms, 

iictiS.i.'llS, 

Books, 
blank, 
Bonnets, 
Bridles, 
Brushes, 
Cabinet  w 
Canes, 
Carriages, 
Chip  hats, 
Clothing 
made. 
Comfits, 
Cosmetics, 
Fans  <fc  fea- 
thers, 

Floorcloths 
Fur  hats,  5 
Leather, 
Millinery. 


25  per  cent,  on  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures. 

Heatand  rain  at  Frankfort  in  Kentucky  N.  Lat.  38,  W.  Lon.  84|  in 
the  year  1815,  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Heat. 

Depth  op  rain. 

HEAT. 

Rain 

Jan. 

25 

. . 2—64 

July 

74—2 

..  5—67 

Feb. 

27—6 

..  1—64 

August 

70—6 

. . 7—71 

March 

46—9 

. . 9—58 

Sept. 

60—4 

..  2-83 

April 

55—9 

..  4—47 

Oct. 

47—9 

..  1-67 

May 

58 — 5 

. . 7—83 

N ov. 

38—9 

. . 3—60 

J uiie 

66—1 

. . 5—30 

Dec. 

29—3 

. . 1—45 

Average 

50-11  Total  54— 35 

Heat  and  Rain  same  year  at  London  do.  47 — 6 do.  28 — 53 


Manchester,  August  J817,  N.  Lat.  53.  25,  W.  Lon.  2,  10, 
mean  monthly  temperature  59  deg.  its  greatest  variation  in  24 
hours,  28  deg.  Rain  during  the  month  5,  28  inches. 


Lat. 

Lon. 

Lat 

• 

Lon. 

Athens 

39£ 

- 

88  - 

Marietta 

39 

- 

30 

- 

81 

- 

10 

Baltimore 

39 

- 

- 

76  - 40 

Mount  Vernon 

40 

- 

30 

- 

82 

- 

20 

Brookville 

39  j 

- 

85* 

NewT  York 

40 

- 

40 

- 

74 

- 

Chilllcothe 

38 

- 

50 

- 

82  - 40 

Pittsburgh 

40 

- 

30 

- 

80 

- 

Cincinnati 

39 

- 

10 

- 

84  - 25 

Princeton 

38 

- 

30 

- 

87 

- 

30 

Canton 

40| 

* 

81f 

Petersburgh 

37 

- 

10 

- 

77 

- 

50 

Clairsville 
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